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I Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt." 
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GbrHs's Torquaio Tatso. 



" God cannot create a human will, leave it a vrill, and at the same 
time absolutely govern it."— Spontanimi's Maxims. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE HOMELESS. 

Eastward, then, went our hero, drawn 
chiefly by an attraction that he alone felt. 
And do not all seekers of wisdom journey in 
that direction? The crowd of men, desiring 
nothing but material prosperity and woridly 
gain, go westward; they fix their longing 
gaze upon the setting sun, and follow it until 
they find food and repose for the weary flesh. 
On the other hand, those who have high 
spiritual aspirations, whose life is in the mind, 
turn towards the east ; they long to behold 
those lands where song and religion have had 
their birth. There is in each of us an 
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2 QUINLAND; OE, 

element — call it mysticism, or by any other 
name — ^that not only responds to the inner 
spirit of nature, but feels the far-off fountain 
of wisdom, whose stream flows to us over the 
intervening ages. 

Sad was the heart of the wanderer, when 
he saw receding from his sight the familiar 
shore, where he had spent so many days in 
quiet study and agitated thought. The high- 
pressure steamer, that bore him away, breathed 
,Ld and loud with its iron lungs, and . crowd 
of passengers was bustling to and fro ; but he 
sat apart, thinking of the dear soul at home, 
who doubtless was at the same time praying 
for him. If the earnest prayers of all mothers 
were answered, how Kttle sin and suffering 
there would be in this world ! 

The sombre day wore to a close ; the dusky 
shore faded soon from view. Like Homer's 
heroes, he was on the deep. How disenchant- 
mg are the first few hours in a ship ! That 
night, the spirit of loneliness sat watching by 
the couch of the sleepless. Courage ! no 
voyage is endless. 

The gray dawn came, and " lying low *' in 
s the distance was the town of Buffalo, like the 
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shore of Italy when first seen by the wander- 
ing iEneas. The beautiful inland city was 
soon reached. Bufialo is a little New York, 
standing upon a pocket edition of the sea. 

Young Mr. Quinland was much more at 
home in the Calculus, and Heine's Prologo- 
mena to Homer, than in a city. The forests 
of masts, in the long, narrow harbour, struck 
him with awe. The roar and bustle in the 
busy streets astonished him. His first im- 
pression was, that he had by chance got in 
the midst of a gathering or dispersing crowd, 
and waited some time for the way to be 
cleared. He was decidedly green in every- 
thing pertaining to city life. He was there, 
on the lowest form, taking his first lesson 
in the knowledge of the world. 

He remained in Buffalo but two days. The 
meaning of that feverish life soon became — as 
he supposed —Kjlear to him; and having no 
sympathy with it, he fled from it. " I have 
seen," he wrote, " the scramble for the golden 
apple on a large scale. I am no longer dis- 
posed to be merry at the Grecian fable, — ^it is 
a shadow of one phase of real life. I begin 
to think that all the Grecian fables are 
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creations of the imagination; and, as such, 
are reflections of man's inmost nature, and 
interpret what is more than history — the 
fountain whence all history flows. Gold — ^to 
speak figuratively — ^is here strewn in the dust 
of the streets, and human beings are rushing 
after it, crowding each other, wounding, and 
often destroying each other. It is a kind of 
madness, and it makes one delirious to look 
upon such a scene of delirious life. Would 
that I could spend my days in some seques- 
tered place, far from the crowded city, in 
company with one whose image lives con- 
tinually in my heart ! " The world will not let 
you off on such easy terms : it is a grim 
monster ; with it you must wrestle ; you may 
look it through with your clear eye, and inter- 
pret it to the satisfaction of your questioning 
intellect; but that will not suffice. Your 
sublimest thoughts will not convert the wool 
of animals and the fibres of plants into 
clothing for your naked body; your subtle 
explanation of Grecian mythology will not fill 
your hungry stomach. Mother earth is not 
altogether poet ; — she will have of you sub- 
stantial toil, or will swallow up such a useless 
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idler decently out of sight in her cold bosom. 
The time shall come when you will see some- 
thing more than a scrambling after golden 
apples in the busy life of cities. Your heart is 
too cold, — wait awhile, and everywhere you 
will see a toiling brother. Suffering you have 
already known ; — ^you are not the only sufferer ; 
you will be unjust in your judgments until 
you interpret life with heart as well as brain. 
The dear God above you sees all, and feels for 
all. Think you that he looks upon the struggle 
and toil of his children here below as a deli- 
rious scramble for gold in the dust of the 
highway ? But onward : we will follow you ; 
and doubtless you will soon learn more of this 
solemn world, every pulse of which shall have 
its echo in eternity. 

From the young city — small enough in 
itself, but big to young Quinland's inex- 
perienced eyes — he went to the Falls of 
Niagara. There he was more at home ; for 
with Nature he had been familiar from his 
childhood. Before that stupendous spectacle 
his mind was carried up from a grand exhi- 
bition of finite power, to power that is infinite. 
He had a firm belief in God, as the Supreme 
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Intelligence ; he found,, also, no difficulty in 
believing in Him as the All-powerful. In 
years gone by, we have seen that he doubted 
in regard to God, when he tried to construe 
him to thought. Doubt is often the beginning 
of belief, for it is often the first step out of 
indifference. It encounters testimony, — ^tes- 
timony is weighed by the very power of 
thought that questions, and, by imperceptible 
degrees, assent is at length given to what was 
at first denied. Thus had the subject of our 
history passed from intellectual doubt to intel- 
lectual belief. The God of the Intellect is 
only the Supreme Intelligence. Through 
Nature, we may reach the Governor, the Ruler 
of the universe, the Omnipotent. God the 
Redeemer, the Forgiver of sins, the Comforter, 
the God yearned for by the needy heart of 
man, is not thus reached. The schoolboy 
wrote in his diary that, when sorrowing and 
sad, he found a heavenly benignity and divine 
pity to console him. A little instruction of the 
right sort, at that moment, would have placed 
him in the right path. The precious moment 
passed by ; his brain has now found the over- 
ruling Intelligence that it began to seek by 
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denial, and his emotional nature has, for a 
season, lost its first glimpse of the Divine 
love. Before that great waterfall, as suggestive 
of subUme thought as the sky-piercing, snow- 
crowned peaks of the Alps, he bowed in 
humility before Him whose will upholds all 
worlds; yet there was a void in his bosom 
that no ideas of power could fill ; a hunger of 
heart that an emotion of the sublime could not 
satisfy. He was alone. There was no comfort 
for him in the voice of rushing waters. Within 
him was something that could not be silenced 
by the must be of fate. Onward again : there 
is no father's house for you here ; the little 
money in your purse is vanishing; you are 
homeless and a stranger ; the universal needs 
of humanity will soon make themselves felt, 
and upon yourself alone is sure to fall the 
responsibility of your individual life. 

From the Palls of Niagara he went across 
the country to Lockport. Dreary was the 
journey. He knew how to labour on a farm ; 
and rich farms there were all along the high- 
way ; — ^why did he not stop, and begin to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow? His 
brain would then have famished ; the combined 
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hunger of mind, and heart, and soul would 
have been greater than he could bear. Who 
has not wandered, homeless, sad, suffering, 
continually on the eve of perishing — ^in a 
dream ? During that hour of dreaming what 
an age of misery ! What joy, on waking, to 
find that it is not real ! With our wanderer it 
is no dream. Grim, gaunt want hangs upon 
his rear, gaining upon him at every wearying 
step. With the lean, hollow-eyed monster he 
is strong enough to wrestle; but while he 
is wrestling the golden sands of time are 
running away, and to him is closed the temple 
of the Muses, wherein he has listened to the 
music of the gods. It is hard for him who 
has drank Jove's nectar to tread the wine- 
press of want, and feed upon the juiceless 
husks. Or, in plain words, it is hard for a 
young man, possessing a fine and cultivated 
mind, to become a menial in the service of a 
stranger, who is likely enough to be coarse, 
hard, and ignorant. There is a good deal of 
difference between reading Homer in a rural 
bower and digging potatoes, under the eye of 
a task-master, on a rainy day. Courage, 
courage! Don't look so sad; a little while 
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ago you talked very sententiously about love 
of money ; why do you now count, with such 
an anxious look, the remaining half-dozen 
dollars in your lean purse? The lesson is 
severe, but wholesome. 

From the village of Lockport our wanderer 
went, by a canal-boat, to a little town near 
the young city of Rochester. There he broke 
his last dollar. Six miles away was one of the 
members of the scattered Quinland settlement. 
Thither he directed his course. In all rural 
districts the feeling of hospitality, especially 
among kindred, is strong. Thomas Quinland 
was no stranger in the house of his aunt. But 
there he was eating the bread of the needy, 
which his sense of justice, as well as pride, could 
not endure. Again he had recourse to that 
last resource of the destitute and the educated — 
teaching. Four months passed away rapidly 
with him, for the hours never hang heavy upon 
the hands- of the occupied. During those four 
months he had access to a small public library, 
and from his diary we may glean some opinions 
of books and authors that will enable us to 
judge of his taste, and trace the progress of 
his culture. 
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" Bee. 9, 1 8 — . I have just finished reading 
Milton's Paradise Lost. Height is the word 
that comes to me firsts when I am thinking of 
Milton. The poem itself is Protestant theology 
in lofty verse. I do not find in it the natural, 
unsought subUmity of Homer, nor the graceful 
splendour of Virgil; yet it has in an equal 
degree the true epic verve. Eve is as much 
superior to the women of the Grecian or 
the Roman poet, as Christianity is superior to 
ancient mythology. Progress has veritably 
been made; but the idea of created intelli- 
gences revolting in heaven against God Al- 
mighty, and waging with Him a fierce civil 
war, in order to get possession of the throne 
of the universe, is to me sublimely ridiculous. 
If, with some of the Orientals, we could believe 
in the co-existence of Good and Evil, a syste- 
matic warfare between their representatives 
would be a conception worthy of a great poet ; 
but when, according to Christianity, evil origi- 
nates with a created, finite, dependent being, 
then to plaoe that weak being in antagonism 
with his own Omnipotent Creator, is to forsake 
the regions of the sublime, and descend from 
the epic to the melo-dramatic. Take the idea of 
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a weak and ignorant creature revolting, because 
weak and ignorant, against eternal power and 
wisdom, and follow up that creature with 
divine goodness and infinite pity, then you 
will have an idea worthy of a great Christian 
poet. The epics of Paganism, and the epics 
of the Transition have been written, but the 
epics of Christianity have yet to be made " 

" Pollock's Course of Time, which a young 
lady in the village requested me to read, re- 
minds me of the fable of the ox and the frog. 
Poor froggy, in order to become as big as the 
ox, swelled himself up until he burst. Better 
had it been for the frog to have contented 
himself with making the music of frogs " 

" Boswell's Life of Dr. Johnson has in- 
flamed my ambition anew. I honestly think 
I am ready to suffer as much as Johnson 
suffered, rather than to relinquish my design 
of living an intellectual life instead of a material 
life. How I could love Boswell if he were 
not a man, if he were only an affectionate 
scribbling Newfoundland dog ! I believe 
there was as much real courage in the soul of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, as in that of Marlborough. . ." 

'* I have been trying to read Dean Swift. 
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He makes me blush, even when I am alone, 
and I have laid him aside. Miss Delorme 
gave me the good advice always to cut a vulgar 
acquaintance " 

" Addison is delicious. He reminds me of 
Xenophon. The music of his style is Uke the 
hum of bees in the warm, genial air of summer. 
He is not strong, but very elegant 

" Bunyan's * Pilgrim's Progress ' has in- 
flamed me to such a degree that it spoils my 
sleep at night. Bunyan is a rural Milton, a 
real Cromwell among poets. I have hard 
work in believing that Milton was anything 
more than poetically sincere ; there is a beat of 
Bunyan's strong heart in every word he writes. 
Oh, what power there is in language that is 
ensouled with the entire conviction of him who 
utters it ! . . . ." 

" To-day is Sunday, and I have read the 
whole of the Book of Job. I am greatly 
annoyed at the arbitrary, unnatural division 
into chapters and verses ; it obscures the 
meaning and hinders the right understanding 
of the Bible. Sublimer than Homer or Milton 
is Job. It is said to be the most ancient 
of existing poems. I do not believe it is 
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inspired, for it contains many things that 
surely are not in accordance with divine 
wisdom " 

The subject of our history is here the type 
of those who judge rashly of the divine books ; 
for they judge without knowledge. Job him- 
self refutes the doctrine of his three anta- 
gonists, and the Almighty, who is made to 
appear and speak near the close of the sacred 
poem, corrects Job himself. Of course, then, 
there are things advanced that are not "in 
accordance with divine wisdom." The divine 
wisdom is conspicuously shown in condemning 
false notions of God's providence. The idea is 
simple and sublime, and full of holy instruc- 
tion. He who founds his judgment upon 
a literal interpretation of details, and not upon 
a comprehensive appreciation of the whole, is 
sure to err, whether he is a narrow beUever or 
a narrow sceptic. 

We do not wish to be held responsible for 
the opinions of Mr. Thomas Quinland. As a 
faithful historian we must omit nothing. The 
history of his mind and heart, as well as that 
of his external actions, we are in duty bound to * 
trace. An error in judgment, in regard to 
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an author, may not be productive of any evil ; 
but when the hands of a sceptical youth are 
carelessly laid upon divine things, we must 
deface the impression of soiled fingers, even at 
the risk of touching upon the sacred ground 
of the theologian. Our young man, like so 
many others, passes through a period of scep- 
ticism ; but no one will have to complain of 
his finding favour with us. Sceptical, un- 
happy, restless will he be, until he receives a 
"visitation from the living God," until his 
soul is touched by the divine Spirit ; then he 
will feel that there is more in revelation and 
in nature than the clearest intellect can per- 
ceive. It is not the eye that sees, but the 
spirit behind the eye; so in certain things it 
is not the mind that judges, but the quickened 
soul behind it. Is not Swedenborg right in 
saying that our leading love determines opinion 
and will? 

There are other entries in the diary of our 

youth, which, if they do not reveal anything 

new, confirm us in our opinion of his character. 

"....• Yesterday I had a singular con- 

• versation with a Mr. Jewet, the only lawyer in 

this village. He called me into his office. 
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talked about this thing and that, and finally 
told me that I should marry. He offered to 
bring about an arrangement^ as he called it, 
with the niece of one of his clients, — said niece 
being the heir, in her own right, to sixty 
thousand dollars ; — all, of course, for a substan- 
tial consideration. To utter a falsehood is horrid 
enough; but to become a living lie in one's 
whole nature, by enacting a false part, and to 
swear before just heaven to love where you do 
not and cannot love, and that, too, for money, — 
it is awful to think of it ; — the stone of Sisy- 
phus, the wheel of Ixion, the hunger and 
thirst of Tantalus, were mere outward and 
bearable tortures in comparison with the 
abiding consciousness of such a perjury of 
soul, l.was, perhaps, too fierce with the venal 
scoundrel who made me such a proposition, 

— he looked ashamed and angry '* 

" A letter from Miss Delorme, enclosed to 
me by my dear good mother, gives some 
shadowy hints of sorrow on the part of Adele. 
It makes my heart bleed and yearn to think 
of her, and at this moment I would swear 
before heaven to be true to her, whether living 
or dead, if I felt that such an oath could add 
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anything to the constancy of my love. Oh, 
how bitter it is to be homeless upon the high- 
way of life ! If God would give me a peaceful 
home upon earth with my loved one, I would 
gladly serve, like the patriarch of old, seven 
years twice told." 

Why do you not go a little farther, and 
pray God for such a blessing? Your soul 
would be flooded with comfort, as the morning 
light floods the rejoicing earth. It is a herald 
of the dawn ; but the night is not ended yet : 
toil on and suffer ; by-and-by, when you begin 
to Beehy you shall find rest and peace ; when 
you knock it shall he opened unto you; the 
asking must be in faiths and faith never 
blossoms in the wilderness of scepticism. The 
heavenly answer that comes as a response to 
the petition growing out of belief, and a soul- 
felt need, may not be thy Adele ; but it will 
be something to comfort thee for her loss, if 
lost she must be. 
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CHAPTER X. 



▲ LETTER. 



It is with no small degree of reluctance that 
we here introduce a letter from Miss Kenedy. 
An epistle in which a woman speaks sincerely 
of her heart's emotions is a sacred thing, and 
should not idly be made public. In the 
present case there is no longer existing any 
groimds of personal objection, yet it gives us 
pain to expose to the eye of the public what 
was originally meant for one alone. We yield 
to the demands of faithful biography, and 
enrich our pages with the production of a 
gifted pen. 

«A , May 1, 18-. 

" Mt deae Friend and Brother, 

" Your last letter to me was sad, and it 
has made me feel that you are unhappy. 
Unhappiness is more than the negative of 
Happiness — it is a hunger for something that 
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the spirit needs. Sympathy from others may 
mitigate it, by giving us additional strength 
to endure it, but it is not thereby cured. 
Perhaps I can see your greatest need better 
than you can see it yourself. We have mutu- 
ally promised always to speak to each other 
sincerely, therefore I shall now tell you what 
I think that need is. You are not reconciled 
to life ; you are not willing to accept its con- 
ditions ; you are not grateful for what you 
have ; you impatiently demand something that 
you have not. Your doctrine of Fate is only 
a passive rebellion against your lot, or rather 
against the inevitable ills of existence. You 
feel pain, — all feel pain. To your pain you 
are not resigned, but you doubtless bear it 
well. Please tell me what title you have to 
happiness. What have you done in the world 
to give you any claim to exemption from pain ? 
I will not now speak to you of the sacred 
ministry of sorrow, of grief, of the ills that 
accompany the gift of life, — you have not yet 
taken the first step in wisdom — renunciation 
of self. With you doubt looks in at the 
windows of the soul, and shuts out the blessed 
light of heaven. I feel grateful to God even 
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for my tears. How many truths I feel, that 
I have no power to utter ! You endure with 
heroism ; but what you endure you mentally 
pronounce to be unjust, for the very reason 
that — implicitly at least — you declare to your- 
self the necessity of endurance. We never 
say endure in regard to joy, duty, obedience, 
&c. There is a touch of resistance in stoical 
endurance. If we resist the ills incident to 
Ufe, even the pains brought upon us through 
our ignorance, or following our sins, we rebel 
against them. AU these are appointed by 
God, for they are connected with the eternal 
order of which he is the Author. To rebel 
against them, then, is to rebel against Heaven. 
To stand towards the evil in which otir igno- 
rance or sin involves us, in a rebellious attitude 
of defiant endurance, is to imitate the child 
that feels angry at the stone against which it 
bruises its own foot. 

" My dear brother, I know how generous, 
how just, how gifted you are; but, at the 
same time, you are a child, too high spirited 
to weep, standing before the rock over which 
you have stumbled, in passive wrath. Do not 
think me wise enough to give you all this 
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counsel. I am only a learner of wisdom. 
The solid good books that my excellent father 
makes me study are my teachers. He never 
allows me to read. He says mere reading 
makes people superficial, conceited, and stupid. 
To sttidy a real book-— of which there are 
few in the world— invigorates the mind; to 
read light, books — whose name is legion — 
weakens it. 

" * But, my dear, sincere, scolding sister,' 
I think I hear you say, * what would you have 
me do ? ' I would have you repeat the Lord's 
Prayer twice a day, sincerely, on your knees, 
to begin with ; the rest will follow of its own 
accord. 

" How I wish we could sometimes see each 
other! Do not think that I am mourning 
over the past, or would have our relation to 
each other changed. You bear your fortune 
well, — to mine I am resigned. My experience 
has been the occasion of higher wisdom, firmer 
faith, purer love, and redoubled gratitude. 
Christ now fills my whole heart, therefore it is 
profoundly at rest. The walls of a convent 
and rehgious vows are not necessary to sepa- 
rate me from the world. Understand me, — 
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I would not shun the world, selfshly occu- 
pying my days in solitary prayer and medita- 
tion ; without worldly aims and ambitions — 
wherein selfishness also manifests itself — I 
would mingle with the world, and spend my 
life in making my kind wiser and better. T 
long for action. My head is full of plans, 
which I should like to talk over with you, for 
you could understand me, and would sincerely 
sympathise with me. 

" I don't like the wandering life that you 
describe in your letter. Hasten away to col- 
lege, and don't hnger by the wayside. A 
brave man will always find helpers, or, what 
is better, chances to help himself. Through 
you, had your fates permitted, I might have 
acted upon the world more in accordance 
with the retiring nature of woman, now I must 
be up and doing alone, making haste while 
the day lasts, that at evening I may not go 
home with empty hands. 

" Never write to me except when you have 
something to say. Our friendship is too 
sincere to admit of any idle words, too sacred 
to be profaned with empty compliments, too 
earnest to tolerate mere ceremony. Between 
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I oaott GoUie— let Here *» truth. Tou 
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""* ^ts. I*t 09 "void Bentimentalitiee that 
T*^ makcn, snii corrupt. May Heaven 
^ joa, in "Pite of your destiny. 

" Mabt." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A CASUAL MEETING. 



In the spring, when Thomas Qainland had 
finished his school, he again moved towards 
the East. At the city of Rochester he halted 
a day or two, in order again to have a peep at 
town life. We need not follow him, in his 
wondering rounds among the great " flouring 
mills,*' in his visit to the celebrated Falls, &c. 
&c. One short extract from his diary, however, 
must be made ; for it contains the sublimest 
poetry of materiaUsm. " I was this afternoon 
visiting one of those great mills, in which 
sixteen 'run of stones' turn out a whole 
boat-load of flour every twenty-four hours. 
The flour is collected, from every quarter, into 
one conduit, by means of which it is carried 
round the mUl, in long evolutions, to cool, and 
finally issues in a single stream as large as 
a man's leg. I saw a countryman, who had 
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brought a load of wheat to market, gazing at 
that stream of flour in silent admiration. The 
man was very lean and very large. He looked 
as though he was made on purpose to eat; 
gluttony was written all over him. The men 
who were packing the flour sifted some on to 
him, in order to make him get out of their 
way. He neither winked nor moved; he 
seemed to be absorbed in a sublime idea, to 
which he at length gave utterance. * Now, if 
that ere stream of flour only come out already 
baked in nice short-cake, well buttered, and a 
feller had the capacity of eatin' it for ever as 
fast as it come, wouldn't it be heaven ! ' 

" A heaven to eat buttered muffins in ! 
One laughs, yet I have heard preachers de- 
scribe a material paradise quite as ridiculous, 
whose absurdity was concealed by grave theo- 
logical phraseology. The ignorant, gluttonous 
countryman loved his ' short-cake ; ' — Does not 
every one create his heaven out of his pro- 
minent love ? " 

Our hero is a little too philosophic for a 
young man on his way to college; but we 
must give his internal as well as external 
history. 
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At his hotel, in the city of Rochester, 
Thomas met two Englishmen, who courteously 
entered into conversation with him. "You 
seem, Sir," said the elder of the two gentle- 
men, to be acquainted with this part of the 
country ; " perhaps you could tell us the dis- 
tance from this city to a village called 
OtterviUe ? '' 

" I was born and brought up in sight of 
that village," responded Quinland; "yet I 
cannot tell its exact distance from here. I 
have heard people call it sixty miles ; but the 
is and the call it are not always identical." 

" You have doubtless heard of a physician 
in that place who goes by the name of Dr. 
Vampire ? " continued the questioner, gravely 
smiUng at the mathematical precision of the 
response. 

" I know him well ; a heartless villain, who 
would feed on the flesh of infants, if it would 
only turn to gold in his mouth." 

" A strong phrase. Sir. You, perhaps, 
could tell me whether I should be likely to 
see him, if I made a journey to that village ? " 

" He left the place several years ago, and 
now resides in St. Louis, at least part of each 
year." 
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The two Englishmen looked at each other and 
sighed. There was a moment's pause, and they 
began conversing with each other in French. 
" You will allow me to retire," said Quinland^ 
in the same language; ''for I perceive that 
you do not wish me to understand you/' 

" I beg your pardon/' said the elder of the 
two ; " we have been in the habit of con- 
versing together in French, while travelling in 
this country, in order not to wound the fed- 
ings of the less cultivated people, who are 
always the most prejudiced and sensitive, 
while speaking freely of men and things. But 
to turn the subject, did any one in the neigh- 
bourhood know the history of Dr. Vampire ? " 

"A French gentleman," responded Quin- 
land, "who lived in the vicinity, seemed to 
know and carefully shun Dr. Vampire ; but 
whether he was acquainted with the villain's 
history or not is more than I can tell." 

" How strange !" exclaimed the younger 
Englishman. 

" His name was Agincourt." 

Both were visibly moved, and began con- 
versing with each other in German. " Do not 
say anything that you would not like to have 
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me know/' interrupted Quinland, in the same 
tongue. 

" In all sincerity allow me to say/* said the 
younger of the two, rising and giving his 
hand to the stranger, " that we are agreeably 
surprised to find in you a cultivated gentle- 
man. Accept the assurance of esteem, and 
allow us to introduce ourselves by name." 

Each gave his card. One was Sir Vmcent 
Delorme; the other, the Earl of Moorland. 
The young American had some blank cards 
in his pocket, upon two of which he wrote 
his name vrith a pencil, and returned the 
compliment. 

'' Now, Mr. Quinland," resumed the Earl 
of Moorland, " vnll you have the goodness to 
tell us what you know of M. Agincoui-t, the 
French gentleman of whom we were speaking ? 
I should say to you that he married a sister 
of mine ; that, owing to some domestic mis- 
fortunes, he left his own country, and for 
many years nothing has been heard of him. 
Sir Vincent Delorme and myself have been 
seeking some clue to his whereabouts, as you 
Americans say, but hitherto have been unsuc- 
cessful/' 
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" The Chdteau de la Paiw^* responded 
Quinland, " the residence of M. Agincourt, 
was about a mile from my father's house. 
I knew him for many years as a solitary, 
sorrowing, slightly deranged, and very excel- 
lent man. Of his previous history you doubt- 
less know more than I do. In his house I 
was several years the pupil of Miss Delorme, 
who often told me that she had a dear brother 
in India." 

" It is her ! " exclaimed Sir Vincent, with 
subdued emotion. A deeper shade gathered 
upon his dark brow, and he gazed into the 
open air, as though sad memories of departed 
years were taking shadowy forms before him. 
He was a man of steel, steel heart, steel hand, 
and steel brain. In the East he had seen hard 
service, and had grown swarthy under an 
Oriental sun. To look at him was to take a 
lesson in courage and endurance. 

He turned his piercing eyes upon his new 
acquaintance, and said in a measured tone : 
" Pardon a man of abrupt military habits, if 
he puts to you some strange questions." 

" Do not be rash," said his companion. 

" I must know all," he responded ; " yet I 
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would sooner encounter a dozen wild Affghans, 
alone in a solitary mountain pass, than to ask 
the questions by which I can know." 

" I can understand you well," said Quinland ; 
" I can fully appreciate your feelings, and will 
spare you the pain of questioning. A better 
woman I never expect to know than your 
sister. She was the friend of my mother ; 
they told each other their most secret thoughts, 
and I am sure that she was as pure as an 
angel. T have heard my mother say, many a 
time, that the position of her friend was 
equivocal, but Heaven knew how strong, and 
wise, and good she was. I am deeply grateful 
to her, for many days of patient instruction, and 
that man is my foe who says aught ill of her." 

Sir Vincent Delorme embraced the enthu- 
siastic speaker, almost crushing him to his 
breast in his arms of steel. " I have wronged 
the dear creature," he exclaimed, " and would 
atone for my cruel distrust with the loss of 
my right hand or the better part of my blood. 
Poor Agincourt ! his sorrow has been deeper 
than mine ; my wrath towards him, cherished 
so long, suddenly subsides into pity. Adele, 
the idol of my soul, was his by the sacred 
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title of her love for him; and I had no 
replication to make. But against the betrayer 
— as I supposed him to be — of my sister, who 
had been so self-sacrificing to her friend and 
to him, I have long been animated by the 
keenest thirst for vengeance/' 

" And perhaps the tragedy/' interrupted 
the Earl of Moorland, " of which I received 
an imperfect account when a mere youth, may 
not have been so dark as my imagination has 
depicted it. I know that Carlton Reid, the 
Dr. John M'Alpine who married and ruined 
Madame Von Bliimen, upon whom you fastened 
the name of Dr. Vampire some years ago in New 
York, had something to do with it ; and Eugene 
and Adele both may have been his victims." 

The conversation continued a long time, the 
results of which alone need be given here. 
The mentioning of Madame Von Bliimen, as 
the ruined wife of Dr. John M'Alpine, alias 
Carlton Reid, alias Dr. Vampire, revealed to 
Quinland a new relation in which he stood to 
the villain who had deceived and defrauded 
his father. The Earl of Moorland, who had 
in some way been led to suppose, or had 
imagined, that his brother-in-law had employed 
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Carlton Reid as the instrument of a dark 
deed, was struck by the fact that Reid, or 
Dr. Vampire, was the object of Agincourt's 
greatest aversion. Such a suspicion, on the 
part of the young Earl, will not seem strange, 
when we consider the terrible crimes that 
were perpetrated in the revolutions of France ; 
and when we remember the hatred and dis- 
trust with which the English regarded the 
French. Sir Vincent D^orme conceived a 
strong liking for the young stranger, when he 
learned that he was the son of his sister's 
young friend. All three were still somewhat 
in the dark. None of them yet had a true 
version of the tragedy of Adele. On receiving 
letters from the Moorland family, years be- 
fore. Sir Vincent had left the East, to seek 
M. Agincourt in the New World, and deal 
out with his own hand that justice which the 
law refuses. He happened to cross the ocean 
in the same ship with Dr. M'Alpine. He 
paid no attention to him, until, after landing, 
they went to the same hotel together, where 
he said to him, in an under tone, — " T know 
you well: write your name, in the visitor's 
book here, Dr. Vampire, and you have nothing 
to fear from me." He was obeyed, for the 
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demon of avarice is at heart a coward. Sir 
Vincent remained in the country a year or 
two, without finding the object of his ven- 
geance. After that, he spent several years 
wandering over Europe. The letters of his 
sister, in the meantime, were directed to India, 
and never reached him. From the time of 
her removal to America vrith M. Agincourt, 
all communication between her and the Moor- 
land family had l^en strictly broken off, so 
that he had no phance of hearing from her 
through them. A year or two previous to the 
chance meeting that we have been giving an 
account of, he had easily yielded to the soli- 
citations of his cousin, the young Earl of 
Moorland, to make another tour of the Great 
Republic in the West. They had wandered 
from city to city, seeking instruction and 
amusement in the habits and manners of a 
new and independent people. They had often 
inquired after M. Agincourt and Dr. Vampire, 
but had hitherto only obtained the scanty 
information that the latter was an inhabitant 
of the village of Otterville. Quinland, by the 
reserved manner in which he spoke of her, 
betrayed to the two experienced men of the 
world his love for Adele. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



AT COLLEGE. 



The Earl of Moorland, Sir Vincent De- 
lorme, and Thomas Quinland, travelled in 

company from Rochester to • The two 

noblemen invited their new acquaintance to 
go on with them to New York ; but, for more 
reasons than one, he decided to pursue the 
course that he had marked out for himself. 

After parting company with his travelling 
companions, young Quinland presented him- 
self to the President of College, and 

begged the favour of being examined for 
admission into as high a class as possible* 
He &eely exposed the scantiness of his means, 
and declared himself ready to do anything 
honourable, in order to maintain himself 
while studying. ** Never shall I forget," he 
wrote in his diary, *^ the look of encourage- 
ment and sympathy that I received from the 
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President of the College, while I was con- 
fessing to him my poverty, and revealing to 
him my ambition and my hopes. And when 
he spoke to me, there was no becrushing pity 
in his voice, manner, or words ; he briefly and 
kindly explamed to me how I could help my- 
self; gave me some truly paternal advice; 
and, although it was not in order, immediately 
set about making the preparations £or my 
examination." 

The next day, after a somewhat severe 
examination, Quinland was admitted into the 
senior class. He was agreeably surprised to 
find his old teacher, Mr. Tompkins, there, as 
professor of mathematics. The surprise and 
pleasure was mutual. It was, indeed, owing 
to the interference of Mr. Tompkins that the 
Professor of Greek relaxed his demand, and 
consented that the new comer might enter the 
senior instead of the junior dass. 
, Student Quinland, not yet having made 
arrangements for room, &c., spent the first 
night with Professor Tompkins. He found 
that the fortune of his old Mend had changed. 
Eev. James Tompkins was no longer obscure 
and poor. His ambitious wife had not mis- 
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calculated; and they were already receiving 
the reward of long and tireless toil in obscurity. 
Two or three years previously he had pubhshed 
a series of mathematical books, commencing 
with the simplest elements of arithmetic, and 
ascending to the calculus. The series was 
intended for schools; and by its clearness, 
simpUcity of method, and natural development 
of the principles of mathematics, was admire- 
ably adapted to its end. By the management 
of his wife, he had made a good bargain with 
his pubUsher. Hip share of the profits, for 
the first two years after publication, was ten 
thousand dollars, and he had abeady been 
offered a hundred thousand for his interest in 
it. Fame, too, as well as money, had been his 
reward. Just when he had hopelessly lost his 
popularity among the ungrateful people of 
Smashford, he had been solicited to accept 
a professorship in a respectable college with 
a good salary. 

Mrs. Tompkins looked cheerful, and ad- 
vancing years had not yet made any serious 
inroad upon her superb beauty. There was 
no ostentation in their style of living. Pro- 
fessor Tompkins was too grave and studious 
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to play the parvenu^ and his wife knew the 
world too well for that. Moreover, her ambi- 
tion was not satisfied by the first step in good 
fortune. She had been accustomed to wealth, 
luxury, and homage, in her youth; she had 
endured adversity with heroism, and was the 
last one to have her head turned with a posi- 
tion such as she was then occupying. Her 
family in Baltimore had written her a letter 
of congratulation, thereby taking the first step 
towards reconciliation ; but she maintained a re- 
lentless silence. " The worldlings," she said, 
" who turned me out of my childhood's home 
for being true to the sacred dictates of my 
own heart, who forgot me in the 'day of 
small things,' who, if I had come to want, 
would have insultingly thrown me a shilling 
as to a street beggar, who never would have 
troubled me if I had remained in poverty and 
obscurity, though I am fiesh of their flesh, 
and blood of their blood, shall never darken 
my doors, nor make me listen to their hypo- 
critical words. Cursed be riches, if they 
must make woman perjure her soul, and 
dry up the fountains of love in the human 
breast." 
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She was habitually discreet and reserved, 
yet she spoke freely and openly in the pre- 
sence of her husband and their young firiend. 
" He was trustworthy in his extreme youth/' 
she said, ^' and in his clear eye I still read 
sincerity and truth. He who is sincere and 
truthful will betray no one, still less a friend. 
Besides, I am now willing that all the world 
should know our history. Those stupid people 
at Smashford could understand nothing, there- 
fore it was necessary to conceal from them 
everything. They would have served poor 
Dr. Hoogstragen as badly as the Bohemian 
mountaineers, if they could only have got a 
peep at our laboratory. Thank fortune we are 
all safe now. We are among enlightened 
people, and can make experiments in che- 
mistry, without any fear of raising the 
devil." 

Mr. Tompkins shook his head gravely, and 
turned to his writing-desk. Before him was 
a thick pile of very neat manuscript. He 
read from page to page, absorbed, unconscious 
of any external object ; . he was putting the 
last hand to a work on chemistry. In it was 
the same clearness of arrangement, the same 
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brevity and precision of definition, the same 
simplicity of method that characterised his 
mathematical series. The exhaustless vitahty 
and «..«, of hi, n^ appeared in hta 
dear, firm eye and compressed lips. His 
wife was proud of him, and looked upon him 
with self-complacency, as though, somehow, 
he was her own creation. 

In the modest comfortable house of Profes- 
sor Tompkins there was a room for Dr. Hoog- 
stragen. He was delighted as a child to see 
young Quinland. He was then well cared for, 
well fed, and weU clothed; yet he had the 
same spectral look. The spirit weaves its 
own clothing of flesh, and will follow its own 
pattern, whatever material we give it. 

The alchemist was especially happy to find 
some one to converse with in his own lan- 
guage. He had saved the hfe of Thomas, at 
a dangerous crisis, and felt that interest in 
him which always springs from remembrance 
of a good bestowed. Until " the iron tongue 
of midnight tolled twelve" they talked to- 
gether like children, unconscious of the winged 
hours. At length they were roused by a 
gentle tap at the door* '' You must be 
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Strangely doquent, Mr. Quinland," said Mrs. 
Tompkins, entering the room, "to make the 
Doctor forget his alchemy/* 

Dr. Hoogstragen walked to and fro, with a 
restless, nervous step, rubbing his eyes, as if 
just waking from a deep sleep, crossing him- 
self continually, and ejaculating some unintel- 
hgible cabalistic phrases, in order to exorcise 
the evil spirit that had lured him away from 
his beloved, from his mystic, invisible, dreamed- 
of, alchemic QailcL " You are not in league 
with the evil one against me?" he said, 
pausing before Qmnland. 

" Certainly not," responded the latter, sup- 
pressing a smile of pity. 

" How good you are to say that," continued 
the alchemist, the dark shadow of suspicion 
that for a moment settled upon his face 
giving way to a benignant look of childlike 
credulity. 

A few kindly encouraging words from Mrs. 
Tompkins soothed the agitated spectre, and 
the three descended to a well-appointed labo- 
ratory in the basement of the house. Mr. 
Tompkins was not there.. He had rehn- 
quished the search after shadowy gold. His 
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wife, with tenacious will, was not cured of her 
belief by uninterrupted failures ; for the very 
reason that her faith had no basis, it was 
impossible to shake it. The same process, 
which we have long since seen and described, 
was there repeated. In the midst of it Mrs. 
Tompkins laid her trembling hand in that of 
the student, and said to him in a soft under 
tone, " I do not believe that Dr. Hoogstragen 
is an ordinary mortal ; I think that hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of years ago, he found the 
elixir of Ufe, drunk of it, and is therefore im- 
perishable. Look at his bloodless, half-trans- 
parent face and hands ; he seems hke one that 
long since should have tenanted the tomb, 
that lingers perpetually among men, in order 
to teach the secrets of invaluable wisdom to 
those who persevere in belief. Let us believe 
against the world's relentless incredulity, and 
share together the results of unconquerable 
faith. My husband tries to reason with me ; 
but I will not be reasoned with. A thousand 
failures do not discourage me, — ^by-and-by 
success may come. Only think of success! 
With exhaustless gold, what palaces of art, 
what schools of science, what countless habita- 
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tions for the poor can be built ! I mil believe ; 
I need sympathy in my belief: believe with 
me, and I wiU love you with such friendly 
love as a faithful wife has to bestow/' 

There was something in her enthusiasm and 
strong will that half conquered the young 
man, so that he could not decidedly say to 
himself, still less to another, "I disbeUeve,'* 
until he had had time for reflection. What 
foreign influences are ever meddling with the 
free action of our understanding, in which all 
rational belief must be rooted ! 

The next day. Student Quinland went to the 
classes, without any special preparation for 
recitation. In chemistry, mathematics, and 
Latin, he acquitted himself well, but sadly 
blundered in Greek. The recitation was in 
Plato ; he had never read a word of the Gre- 
cian philosopher, consequently was unac- 
quainted with the style, and could not construe 
a sentence. He was dull, sleepy, and weary, 
yet, taken all in all, was superior to most of 
his fellow-students. 

Towards evening two students accosted 
him, bearing the card of the President. On 
the card was hastily written a few words, 
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informing him that he would find in the two 
students indicated, profitable and agreeable 
room-mates, or 'chums/ He accompanied 
them to a suburb of the town, about half a 
mUe from the college buildings. In a kind 
of open space, on a wide unpaved street, stood 
an old house, whose external appearance was 
forbidding enough. It was a wooden build* 
ing, and some of the unpainted, weather- 
stained boards, with which it was covered, 
were clattering in the wind. The lower part 
of the house was occupied by an Irish woman, 
with two children. The woman was plainly 
but neatly dressed, and seemed more intelli* 
gent than one belonging to the labouring class. 
The children, one a boy of thirteen, the other 
a girl of fifteen years of age, were exceedingly 
good looking and intelligent. The kind of 
hall, through which they passed to reach the 
upper part of the house, was rude-looking, but 
very well swept, and clean. The second story 
was divided into two large rooms, one of which 
was the dormitory, the other the parlour of 
the students. On the floors were no carpets. 
The chairs were cheap and few in number. 
In the dormitory were two narrow, hard. 
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scantily-clothed beds, which the students were 
in the habit of making for themselves. One 
wash-basin served them in common. A small, 
three-legged pine table stood propped against 
the unplastered wall, under a mirror, about 
the size of a pane of glass, which they used 
by turns. A similar table, except the broken 
leg, was standing in the middle of the sitting- 
room, or parlour, as they called it. There 
was no book-case, but a curious substitute for 
one. Along one side of the room the students 
had fastened up a number of small cords, by 
means of a " slipper-neuse " in which they 
suspended their books. There they remorse- 
lessly hung Homer, Plato, Horace, Livy, Taci- 
tus, Juvenal, Euclid, and other immortals, who 
have unweariedly instructed so many gene- 
rations of students. 

" If you like our quarters," said one of the 
young men to Quinland, " we shall be glad to 
take you mto partnership. Our living is not 
expensive, tat Lh m J p„.ct„.n, pay M. 
part. In the first place, the rooms cost us 
sixty cents a week ; if you come, that will be 
twenty cents each. Mrs. Jemimah, the woman 
below, whose real name we don't know, fur- 
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nishes us our beds and towels for twenty-five 
cents a week. She does our washing, of every 
kind, for about as much more. One tallow 
candle lasts us a month, for we study only by 
sun-light. For breakfast we have a small 
loaf of fresh bread, some butter, and cold 
water. Our dinner is the same, with the 
addition of some nice roasted potatoes, and 
a piece of meat. Supper is the same as 
breakfast. Our whole expense, save that for 
clothes and books, is about a dollar and thirty 
cents a week each. If you come with us, we 
shall save ten cents a week on our house rent. 
There are certain rules to which you must 
conform if you room with us; — no rum, no 
tobacco, no oaths, no company without mutual 
consent, no talk during the hours of study, no 
games of chance." 

Quinland subscribed to the rules ; and such 
had been his habits from childhood, that he 
found no difficulty in conforming to the mode 
of life adopted by his fellow-students. 

The room-mates of Quinland were, in many 
respects, very dissimilar. David Binney was 
the son of a poor blacksmith in the city of 
Boston. Theodore Morley was the son of a 
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rich merchant in the city of New York. The 
former had early formed habits of industry, 
economy, and temperance. The extreme youth 
of the latter had been spent in dissipation, 
squandering, and indolence. Both were about 
twenty years of age. Binney had made his 
preparatory studies in one of the incomparable 
free-schools of his native city. Morley had 
picked up enough Latin and Greek in a dozen 
different boarding-schools, from which he had 
been successively expelled, to enable him to 

enter the sophomore class in College. 

Both had sought the same institution, because 
it was cheap. The young Bostonian was 
allowed a smaU sum by his industrious, frugal 
father, and he taught a district school each 
winter: — such were his means of support. 
The young New-Yorker, after having exhausted 
the patience of his father, was one morning 
peremptorily dismissed from the paternal roof, 
with the gift of five hundred dollars: — he 
accepted the gift, left without any outward 
signs of emotion, suddenly and firmly resolved 
upon a temporary reformation, and imme* 
diately set out for college. 
David Binney was a picture of health. 
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His abundant black hair curled crisply all over 
bis high large bead. Iron resolution was 
stamped upon his massive dark face. Copious 
energy was manifested in all his movements. 
People got out of his way in the streets. He 
read a book with a kind of ferocity. When 
he wrote, the pen was nervously grasped in his 
thick, strong hand, and the characters were 
fairly engraved upon the paper. 

Theodore Morley was small, pale, sickly- 
looking. His step was nervous, irregular, 
but not wavering. Small and very harmonious 
features, liglit Hair, parted in the centre, and 
flowing thin and glossy over his fair temples, 
gave him an exceedingly feminine look. While 
his '^ chum" was taking his daily constitutional 
walk of ten miles, he would stroll stealthily 
about the streets of the small town, glancing 
at the shop -windows, and studying the faces 
of those that he met. 

Binney was open-hearted, severely honest, 
and religious. He believed in Christianity, 
and would not stay in the company of one 
who called its fundamental doctrines in ques- 
tion. To him social order was something 
sacred, and he abhorred even the defenders of 
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those who violated it. He was blunt in 
manner^ and not at all calculated to please at 
first sight. He was one to be liked and 
prized after mature acquaintance ; but woe to 
his antagonist ! The president of the college 
said to him one day, " You always take a 
sledge hammer to your opponents." 

Morley was sly and cat-like in his nature, 
ifor religion he cared too little even to oppose 
it. He knew it was unpopular to say any- 
thing against it, and therefore those most 
intimate with him could not judge of his 
opinions. His voice was soft and sweet, his 
manners were gentle and pleasing. * He won 
you at once ; like Couthon, of revolutionary 
memory, he was as affectionate as a child, 
and hesiutiivl comme un afi^e. His tough, 
supple will, and his secretiveness, enabled him 
^o play any part that passion or self-interest 
dictated. 

The three students, who were nearly of the 
same age, were acknowledged to be the ablest 
in the College. Binney was a Demosthenes at 
the debating clubs, where his ferocious elo* 
quence annihilated all opponents. A professor 
appeared against him one day, and was over- 
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whelmed with a shower of statistics, crashing 
arguments, and stinging invectives. Quinland 
excelled in composition. His eloquent essays 
were the admiration of all ; had he been less 
conscientious, he might have turned his pen to 
profitable account, for many a brainless youth 
oflFered him money to be furnished with the 
required weekly theme. Morley's soft, ele- 
gant manners made him a general favourite ; 
and teachers and students were touched to 
tears by his florid declamations, delivered with 
faultless grace, and embellished with his sweet, 
musical, pathetic voice. 

Each of the three students devoted about 
two hours of the day in preparing for recita* 
tions. During those two hours, Morley usually 
sat apart from his two room-mates, his face 
turned to the wall, and as still as though he 
had been lifeless. Binney, on the contrary, 
usually seated himself in the middle of the 
room, before the pine table previously de- 
scribed; and as soon as the inertia of his 
strong brain had been overcome, he began to 
stamp, rub his curly head, scowl, and strike 
the air with his clenched fists. Quinland 
always chose a place by the window : — 
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sombre memories of the past, and golden 
dreams of the futm'e, half diverted his atten- 
tion from the thorny pages of Plato or 
Sophocles. 

Those two hours of regular study finished, 
the three young men occupied themselves in 
very diflferent ways. Quinland read French 
literature. Montaigne, Descartes, Comeille, 
Pascal, Moliere, and Montesquieu, were suc- 
cessively devoured. With what spirit and 
understanding he read will appear from a 
passage of his journal, in which he summed 
up the characteristic qualities of those great 
French writers. ** Montaigne : — Honesty, good 
sense, independence, doubt, force, shameless- 
Bess. Descartes : — ^Nerve, reason, clearness, 
sadness, reserve. Pascal : — Power, doubt 
quailing before fear, fierce stern love of truth, 
whirlwinds of indignation, instinctive know- 
ledge of all human science, whipped by terror 
into worship, and visited by a shadowy pre^ 
sence of Despair for the Comforter. Corneille : 

— Stuffs the skins of dead Eomans with Gallic 

• 

flesh and blood, and makes them utter big 
words of French glory and valour. He com- 
prehends well the inner struggle between high 
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principle and strong natural passion, and ex* 
presses it in pure and elevated language. In 
the Temple of Fame he sits by the side of 
Sophocles, next to Shakspeare. Moliere: — 
Holds the mirror with infinite humour to his 
Parisian neighbours, and never stands before 
it himself. Montesquieu: — ^Walks with the 
stride of a giant ; his head is doubtless above 
the clouds, but what he sees in the clear air 
there is more than I can tell, with a single 
reading/' 

Binney devoted several hours, each day, to 
the study of law. The knottier and drier the 
book, the more fiercely he gnawed away at it. 
He fairly abused Quinland for wasting his 
time in reading Ught French Uterature, until 
the former interpreted for him, one day, a 
chapter of Montesquieu, which so highly de* 
lighted him, that he at once procured a trans* 
lation of the great French legislator, and grew 
drunken on the Spirit of Laws. 

Morley, when his presence was not required 
at the College, and when the hours of regular 
study were over, would daintily place a volume 
of a romance under his arm, turn courteously 
round to receive Biimey's sonorous growl of 
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disgust, and gUde softly from the room. Hi» 
mZ^todel were too much occupied io 
observe well, or particalarly care, whither he 
went. Below, in the same house, were three 
persons eagerly awaiting his arrival. It was 
Binney who told Quinlaod that they did not 
know the name of Mrs. Jemimah. Morley 
knew it well, and had long since comforted 
the woman by listening, with sweet sympathy, 
to her sad history. She was the daughter of 
an Irish tradesman; had been fatally fair; 
one above her rank in life had seduced her ; 
delirious with shame, she had fled alone to the 
New World ; there, driven by need, she had 
again fallen a victim to the passion of man. 
Her children were ignorant of her history, and 
love for them strengthened her to toil on, and 
tread with weary steps the flinty path of 
rectitude* Morley's romance was always for 
her; — it was an intoxicating draught, that 
made her forget the unhappy real, and carried 
her away to flowery regions of the ideal. 
During those hours of dreamy bHss, Morley 
was busy with the two fair, bright children. 
The pensive boy was his half-brother. The 
poor child was worse than fatherless ; to his 

s2 
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soft, blue eye the great world looked mysterioos, 
cruel, and cold. An unknown brother was by 
his side, not as a providential guide towards 
the true and the good, but as a fatal tempter 
and destroyer. Morley felt for the boy the 
sympathy of kindred and misfortune. In fact, 
Morley's social feelings were strong, delicate, 
and quick, but his moral nature was weak. 
He was sincere, and so much the more fatal 
instrument of evil, because sincere. He was 
too proud to go back to his father ; and, re- 
garding material success as the sole object of 
life, he had already determined in his mind 
what course to pursue. He accidentally found 
there what he regarded as another victim of 
his father's injustice ; and, with the kindliest 
intentions, resolved to let his young brother 
share his career. Hour after hour he and 
*' Charley " played at cards. He was himself 
an adept, and rapidly he trained the facile 
hands and brain of the bright boy. A sweet, 
fair girl was there, too, whose deUcate, rich, 
plastic nature was ready to shoot rapidly with 
culture. Morley marked out for her a regular 
course of study, which she eagerly pursued. 
He was always at hand to help her over diffi- 
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culties, and to encourage her in his dear, 
sympathetic way. She was fond of him, and 
to please him would spend half the night in 
study. He patiently heard her recitations, 
and praised her as she deserved. 

Thus were occupied the three poor students, 
so diflFerent in character. To the wealthy 
devotee of fashion and pleasure they would, 
doubtless, have seemed insignificant enough, 
sitting there at that meal of bread and pota- 
toes ; but their throbbing brains and beating 
hearts were living fountains whose streams 
were destined to bless or curse many a fellow 
being. Was not the head of a poor student 
the source of the great missionary enterprise 
that, with the blessing of God and the faith-> 
fulness of his servants, may finally revolutionize 
and Christianize the world ? Things are not 
what they seem to a careless observer ; and no 
human eye can trace all the threads of chance 
through which shoots the shuttle of will, to 
weave the mysterious web of individual life. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THBEB ADTENTUBEBB. 

A CERTAIN Samuel Johnson and one William 
Shakspeare were adventurers. A few years 
ago a presumptuous young fellow, called 
Daniel Webster, appeared in the refined city 
of Boston, from the back woods of New 
Hampshire, thinking to make his way in the 
world. He, too, was an adventurer. How 
many other adventurers have there been, whose 
names the good-for-nothing world holds in 
worshipful remembrance ! To be tenderly and 
silently pitied is that man who applies the 
word as a term of reproach to struggling and 
aspiring genius. 

Our three students did not long remain in 
partnership, as they called it. After gradu- 
ating they separated, to meet again the next 
spring. Quinland, through the influence of 
his friend. Professor Tompkins, remained at 
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the College during the winter, as tutor in 
mathematics. Binney took charge of a large 
school in a neighbouring city. Morley was 
employed by a young Southerner as private 
tutor. 

In the month of May they all met, by 
previous appointment, and set out together 
for New York. Each had about a hundred 
dollars in money, and was well clothed. Morley 
was accompanied by little Charley, who, mys- 
teriously enough, had a considerable purse of 
his own. The summer was coming from the 
warm South, and the glad earth was smiKng a 
sweet welcome. Short was the journey by 

railway from to Albany. They halted 

in the capital of the " empire state " but one 
night. Binney, in his blunt, kindly way, gave 
Quinland some useful hints in regard to com- 
porting himself properly and cautiously in a 
large city. Morley was at home on a pave- 
ment, and spent every moment in giving 
instruction to his youthful companion. 

The next morning, at sunrise, they embarked 
on a steamboat for New York. The day was 
one of the brightest of the bright ; the sky 
seemed so high and so clear ; the spirit within 
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expanded; hope and joy sat smiKng on every 
face. Away rushed the large steamboat^ 
panting and trembling, as though the fate of 
empires depended upon a moment's delay. 
The great wheels madly beat the tranquil 
bosom of the river, leaving after them a long 
traa of foam, that gleamed in the brilliant 
sun-light. On either shore what a varied and 
beautiful panorama! Here, green, fertile, 
well-cultivated fields ; there, richly-wooded 
lawns and charming sequestered villas; on 
every hand picturesque towns, with a back- 
ground of mountams sloping away into the 
azure heavens. 

A great variety of character was exhibited, 
even to an impractised eye, among the two or 
three hundred passengers. Some were below, 
drinking brandy-and-water, and amusing them- 
selves with " oft-told tales," so filthy that the 
vilest press has never made them visible to 
mortal eyes. Some were sleeping away the 
tedious hours, dreaming of the last night's 
carouse, or tasting the oblivious enjoyment of 
a swinish life. Many were walking restlessly 
to and fro, impatient of even the swiftest 
progress, eager to mingle again with the 
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feverish crowd of the great city. A few were 
enjoying the beautiful scenery, and breathing, 
with an indefinable pleasure, the luxurious air 
of heaven. 

Conspicuous among the passengers were 
two very dissimilar men. One was the 
editor of a New York journal, and the other a 
member of the Senate of the United States. 
The editor was a man of middle age, shrewd, 
industrious, and calculating. He was very 
thin, very red in the face, had a glancing, 
sinister-looking eye, walked with shuffling 
gait, spoke quick and sharp, and was never at 
rest. His judgment of men and things was 
accurate and rapid. He was ambitious, had 
an eye to see the way to an end desired, and 
a steel hand to deal death to any unfortunate 
that blocked up his path. In early Ufe he 
had been steeped to the teeth in misery ; and 
when, by his own vital energy and bold enter- 
prise, he had begun to rise in the world, a 
hundred rivals hooted at him, beUed him, vili- 
fied him, neglected no opportunity to blacken 
and depreciate him : thus a nature originally 
as good as the average was soured and en- 
venomed. In a life-aud-death struggle he had 
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fought his way on ; in a mortal combat with 
opponents he had made himself a sure fortune 
and a doubtful name. He was, withal, no 
hypocrite — ^he never played the saint. For 
that reason he was better than some of his 
" contemporaries/' and, we may add, was re- 
garded by the multitude as worse than he was. 
Th6 other was one of the gods of the people, 
for whom he had no love, in whom he had no 
faith. He had borne the real burthen of half- 
a-dozen administrations, and with firm, power- 
ful hand had guided the ship of state in times 
of greatest peril. He was a man of colossal 
proportions, too great to be the idol of a 
party, or the political favourite of a nation. 
His party sought him in need, and neglected 
him when high favours were to be conferred. 
The nation felt satisfied when an important 
negotiation with a rival nation was entrusted 
to his hands, but never hurrahed about him in 
the streets, never embellished the refrain of a 
bacchanalian song with his great name. All 
day long he sat upon the deck of the steam- 
boat, silent and gloomy. A dark cloud rested 
upon his vast brow, and his eyelids hung 
heavy over his large eyes. The lion was 
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slumbering, and took no heed of the finger of 
fame, so often pointed towards him. 

^' I should hke to see the man that dare 
accost him to-day," said one who pretended 
to know him, with a mysterious shake of the 
head. 

Binney was standing by, and was not one 
to be " dared." 

'^ I should like to see the man, senator or 
no senator, who can't be spoken to," he re- 
torted, and directed his course towards the 
drowsing Jupiter. Every eye was fixed upon 
the presumptuous youth. Binney planted 
himself firm and erect before the senator, and 
said to him with a sharp, rousing voice, '' Ex- 
cuse me. Sir, but what do you think of the 
late tarifi"? " 

Slowly were opened those great, penetrating 
eyes, and deliberately fixed upon the intruder. 

" Young man, it is a beautiful day," was 
the only response, but its efiect was electric. 
That single sentence was uttered in a perfectly 
gentlemanly manner, yet there was an inde- 
finable something in the deep, metaUic, pene- 
trating tone, that made Binney feel that he 
was acting an intrusive and bravado part. 
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He sneaked away like a wliipped dog, aod the 

lion slumbered on. 

Quite different in its nature was an aicoonter 
with the journalist Oar three adventuros 
were standing tc^ther, when he shuffled up 
before them, and cast at theia. a siddong 
glance. 

" Bound for the city, I dare say," was his 
rapid, seemingly careless observation. 
There were three nods of assent 
*' You," addressing Quinland, " are &om 
the country ; too green, and too muc^ con- 
science, to get on well in New York. You," 
tave a Yankee tone ; will 
in a provincial town like 
I is too full of notions for 
You," to Moriey, " will 
an the others will do in 

beckoning Moriey after 
^ed slowly, with a scarcely 

lip. 

.nued the journalist, " not 
have to-day been softly 
been overheard ; but, by 

hands, I have perceived 
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your trade. I saw you once years ago, and am 
familiar with old Morley's face. He has ad- 
vertised for you, but I see you don't need 
him. A word to the wise. Post me up now 
and then ; give me an occasional fish ; and you 
will have the benefit of at least my silence." 

Morley answered by laying assentingly a deli- 
cate feminine hand in a hand of wire and bone. 

The sun was still high in the heavens when 
they reached New York. The great city had 
a familiar homelike look to Morley; the 
wonted paleness for a moment fled his cheek, 
when he gazed upon scenes that brought back 
more vividly to his mind the history of his 
boyhood. He seemed to be sure of his future, 
and was not sad, Binney looked gloomy and 
discontented. A forest of masts, nine miles 
long, encircled the city, proclaiming its com- 
mercial charaxjter, and coldly welcoming him 
who had any notion of beating against the 
popular breeze, instead of saihng away for- 
tunately before it. To him there was a dis- 
couraging vastness in the aspect of the great 
metropohs. Quinland was highly excited 
with conflicting emotions, as an extract from 
his diary will show : — 
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'' I know not what feelings stirred my breast, 
when I first gazed from a distance upon the dty 
that I had so long desired to see. Beforemewas 
an interminable chaos of buildings and ships, 
and over it hung a dense cloud-like atmosphere, 
that seemed to my excited imagination to be the 
thick breath of some shapeless monster heaved 
by the troubled ocean on the frightened shore. 
What was I to do there? Should I not be 
swallowed up and lost, like a thousand others, 
to satisfy the hunger of that veritable sea- 
monster P A raven — ^what enraged god sent 
the bird of ill omen ? — ^had croaked into my 
ear a prophecy of failure, and a shadow of 
fancied misfortune was cast upon my spirit. 
I felt that I was about to begin my career of 
life, and the sadness that ever accompanies a 
sense of liberty weighed heavy upon my 
breast. What could I do in the midst of 
that unknown crowd of men? Who th&re 
would take an interest in me, giving me an 
encouraging or sympathising word? Was 
there not at least one there holding me in 
tender remembrance, in heart faithful to me, 
after the lapse of long intervening years? 
Where could she be? Would she welcome 
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me? If we met, should we again be torn 
asunder? heaven, what thoughts then 
took possession of me ! Could she be an- 
other's ? The half-closed fountains of sorrow 
in my heart were unsealed afresh, and my 
very soul was for a moment flooded with 
auguish/* 

The mad, vociferous cries of hackmen, 
carriers, hotel-runners, beggars, rowdies, and 
thieves, on the crowded wharf, roused our 
adventurer out of his " open-eyed " dream, 
and recalled him to the most real corner of 
the real world. No policeman waved the 
mysterious tranquillizing wand of authority 
over the brutal mob that lined the shore* 
The air was poisoned and blackened with the 
smoke of tobacco and the fumes of rum. 
Horrid oaths seasoned slang and pointed 
obscene jests. Falcon eyes singled out the 
inexperienced, .and sharp talons were ready to 
be driven remorselessly to the very bones of 
any unfortunate victim. Hapkmen were ready 
to take a stranger three miles round in order 
to reach some wretched inn, a few rods off, 
where was sure to be found a landlord to 
{HTonouBce the charge of five dollars just, and 
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to take his turn at " fleecing." If some 
economic countryman shouldered his own 
trunk, he was literally obliged to fight his 
way through the crowd ; and woe to him if he 
left his pockets unguarded ! Every time a 
steamboat lands in New York there is a 
scene that disgraces even the worst munici-* 
pally-governed city on the face of the globe, — 
a scene whose parallel cannot be found else- 
where in any country, either civilized or bar- 
barous. Such a scene welcomes the European 
traveller to our shores, and we wax fiercely 
wroth if he does not declare everything that 
he finds faultless. 

Binney and Quinland grew more and more 
feverish at the prospect before them. " Keep 
perfectly cool," said Morley, very quietly, 
*' and let me manage for you." He let his 
eye run along the crow^ on the wharf until 
it rested upon a vociferous ." hack " that 
seemed to suit him. He raised his hand 
slightly, just enough to catch the attention of 
the fellow, who jumped as though he had 
suddenly grasped an electric eel, half ran 
over two or three of his blaspheming fellew 
*' haqks," and bullied his way on to the boat, 
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Morley did not deign to speak to him, but 
leisurely pointed to the baggage of himself 
and companions. The hackman took a piece 
of chalk from his pocket, and put a m^k 
upon each trunk. " Follow me," he said, 
slinging 8 trunk upon his massive brawny 
shoulders, and leading the way. " But I am 
not going to leave my baggage here alone on 
the boat," said Binney, very emphatically. 

" His mark is on the trunks left behind," 
responded Morley, " and no one here dares 
touch them. Besides, there is honour among 
thieves." 

Bully Bill's " hack was of the best quaUty. 

Very few private carriages show so fine a 
turn-out," he said, wiping the sweat from his 
small, bullet-shaped head with a voluminous 
red silk handkerchief, and mounting the box. 
Morley, unobserved by the others, had pro- 
nounced in Bill's ear the word "Astor" in such 
a manner as to fill his small brain with plenary 
respect. 

Morley, Binney, Quinland, and little Charley, 
alighted at the then most fashionable hotel in 
New York. Morley led the way; and his 
bearing was such that he got a kindly nod or 
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two from the usually motionlessi derkff of tlittt; 
aiistocTfttic estabfishment. The tr&vdlers 
ascended an endless ^ight of it^, fidlowed 
by the tireless, faithful black pOrt^iB h^smng 
their luggage. 

" Strange and n^w/' wrote Quinfladd, late 
in the evening of the same day^ ** ^eemA to 
me everything here. Here are five hundred 
people in the house ; travellers are continually 
<5oming and going ; there is a constant tramp- 
ing of feet up and down the broad stair-ways, 
and along the halls that intersect each story ; 
doors are closed with a reverberating crash ; 
there is a deafening ^ of eommngred 
human voices, echoing and re^hoing, loud 
and interminable ; and without i^ the never* 
ending thunder of omnibuses^ the eeasekaia 
roar of the long street. Beneath my window 
the living tide does not cease to flow with the 
close of day. A countless number of ]aaQi{K$ 
throw a glare over the crowded rtreet ; and it 
seems to me at this moment as though I were; 
in one of those great catacombs, about wl»ch 
I have read, under one of the old Eurof^ean 
dties, and the mingled ashes of a hundred 
generations were suddenly taking form and 
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life, rushing wildly in all directions, blindly 
seeking egress and deliverance. Pale faces 
look paler still in the gas-light, and it makes 
me sick and sad to gaze upon the eddying 
torrent of human beings. Here to-night I 
shall sleep upon tl^ stranger's pillow, and 
perhaps dream of the blessed days that have 
vanished. A sohtude so thick, that, like the 
darkness of Egjrpt, it can be felt, seems to 
encompass me on every side. The presence 
of men does not constitute fellowship ; we 
may be* in the midst of many, and: yet faint- 
ing with the soul-hunger of loneliness. I feel 
a sudden need of God, yet he does not seem 
to be here. The visions that haunted me in 
my solitude by the shore of Lake Erie again 
float before me in shadowy, /armless forms. 
I feel again the chill g( that night when I 
walked home alone, after first witnessing the 
alchemic experiments of Dr. Hoogstragen, and 
asked the incommunicative stars to teU me of 
my destiny. There is peril for me upon this 
stormy ocean of life ; and shall I float at random, 
without chart, without compass, no load^star 
in the heavens ? ** 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THB BLBUBINIAN ICYBTEBISB OF THB OOGIDKNT. 

About dusk, two or three hours after the 
arrival of our adventurers, " Bully Bill " drove 
up in front of the " Astor." His red, smooth, 
small, ro.und face was shaved close and clean ; 
he wore a fashionable hat, with rather a broad 
band; lus compact chest looked massive be- 
neath a tightly-buttoned blue frock-coat ; and 
a pair of handsome buff-coloured gloves con- 
cealed his large homy hands. With great 
respect, in manner and look, he called for 
Mr. Morley. 

" And who is Mr. Morl^ ? " demanded 
'' boots," putting his thumb to his nose, and 
extending his four fingers towards *^ Bill.'' 

" 1 don't know/' growled " Bill," through 
his short, strong teeth ; " some great gentle- 
man's son, who 's got plenty of / yaller boys ' 
to spend, I spose." 
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" Tou spose/* said " boots," sneeringly, as 
became such a dignitary, in such an establish- 
ment, where everybody but the gentlemanly 
master plays the " swell." He was about to 
say more, but he saw the bullet eyes of " Bill " 
growing blood-shot with wrath, and valiantly 
— according to the principle that discretion is 
the better part of valour — retreated, bearing 
the information that Mr. Morley's carriage was 
waiting. 

Morley and his young half-brother seated 
themselves in the handsome open carriage, 
with as much ease and dignity as though a 
carriage had been for years one of their daily 
luxuries. They were plainly, but very neatly 
dressed. On Charley's handsome, intelligent 
face, there was a glow of enthusiasm and 
delight. Morley was pale, self-possessed, and 
gentle as the evening air of early summer. 
"Bill" drove his splendid horses with great 
skill. Omnibus-drivers, generally reckless 
enough, were careful to give him his full share 
of the road. They either knew him, or there 
was something in his look and manner that 
told them plainly no ordinary retribution 
would foUow any infringement of his rights. 
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They drove up Broadway to Union Square, 
-croBsed over to Fiftli Avenue, turned down to 
Washington Square, and there aUghted, to 
take a Uttle stroll under the trees that shade 
the intersecting walks. Thetwofaroth^s saun- 
tered to and fro, conversmg in an under tone. 

'" We have between us,*' said lihe elder, 
*' one hundred and fifty dollars ; with that 
sum we musft make or break. Your fingers 
are swift and cunning ; but I am afraid that 
your attention will be diverted by some fellow 
who has a skilfol tongue as well as a skilful 
hand.** 

" I thmk I can follow your directions," 
repUed the boy ; " but I insist upon not risk- 
ing more than fifty dollars the first night. 
We can then try again.** 

** Very well,** said Morley ; " but handle 
your money carelessly, as though you had 
plenty of it. If you lose, as& me to lend you. 
But look at your cards, think of your cards, 
and talk of nothing. Let no person present 
catch your eye ; I will see that no one over- 
looks your hand, and that no one changes bis 
cards. The nature of ' bluff,' limited or un- 
limited, you understand.** 
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They strewed near the oarriage, and Morley 
called his ooaehman. ^^ Bully Bili"^ was iby 
his Side in aja instant. A low, rapi4 conver-. 
satiou loUowed between him and Morley. 
^' Yott know the town weH ? *^ 
Nd).ody better/' 
Always lived i^?^^ 






" Boni and brought up here/' 
"Pretty good at a fist?'' 



^' Only two men iaa New York that can 
whip me, and they^..-.^" 

- Don't mind stan^g by a friend ? " 

** Friend and me are .one/' 

" Excuse ane-rrr-pDetty well off ? *' 

" Taken ' benefit of the act ' several times, 
but always eontrive to keep a .couple of good 
carriages and half-a-dozen first-rate hordes, 
with which I make a fair living/' 

" Pretty well known? '^ 

" In fact, a little too well known ^ but they 
cali uae ' Protus ' sometimes, for I don't 
^ways look lexactly alike/' 

" Very well ; suppose you turn ' Pirotus ' 
to-night, as you call Mm?" 

The carriage of '' BiH " was standing in the 
shade^ on the dai9c side qf the street. To 
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close it was but the work of a minute. Bill 
then entered it, unlocked a drawer beneath 
the seat, took out a square cap, with a low, 
broad front-piece, and a very short coat, with 
a high, straight collar. His neat blue frock, 
and his handsome beaver, were deposited in 
the same place. Bill leaped out of the car- 
riage, and he was so changed in appearance 
and manner that Morley himself failed to 
recognise him. His small face was literally 
buried up in a pair of thick grisly whiskers. 
His eyes were completely shaded with his cap, 
and his coat-collar concealed his large, strong 
neck. " Where is your driver ? " he de- 
manded of Morley, in an altered tone. 

The two brothers were startled, actually 
supposing they were addressed by another 
person. 

" I say, where is your driver?" again de- 
manded Bill. 

" I don't know that that is any affaii: of 
yours," Morley responded, with an assumed 
air of careless indifference. 

" I am a poUceman," growled Bill, " and am 
searching after your driver to arrest him." 

"You are losing time,. then, by stopping to 
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trouble me," Mbrley answered, and sauntered 
easily away with Charley, talking softly about 
the balmy evening. 

Bill's respect was at its height ; he followed 
Morley and made himself known ; with a low 
chuckling laugh, "Purty good Protus, eh?** 

" Excellent ; and here is a bird for you," 
Morley said, carelessly dropping a golden eagle 
into his red horny hand. 

" Them's the yaller boys for me !" said Bill, 
jumping when he touched the coin as though 
it had been charged with electricity. 

" I think we will take a peep at the ' Mer- 
cury ' now," said Morley, moving towards the 
carriage. 

Bill mounted the box; his well-trained 
" blood " horses seemed to feel the magnetism 
of the coin as well as their driver. In less than 
half an hour he drew up at the " Mercury," 
in Park Place. 

" Needn't wait," said Morley, as Bill opened 
the door of the carriage. 

Bill put his hand against Morley's breast, 
and pushed him back upon the seat. " Just 
a word," he said in a whisper ; " you may 
need me here, and will know me by this," — 
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making a peooliar iem. ^That's my pass- 
word. It's known only by a few of my friends. 
Tou are not to make it — ^the penalty for making 
it is more or less broken ribs, biit generly 
more. The penalty for betraying it i8^-4iem ! 
— it is not necessary to say now.'' 

Morley and little Charley xlesoended, and 
met upon the walk the journalist wiio has 
already been introduced to the reader. ^ Look 
out for your eye4eeth to-night/' he said, jerk- 
ing the sentence out, as though it had been 
a single word. He merely stopped to listen 
to Moriey's soft musical " Good evening," but 
stepped rapidly forward, and laid bk hand on 
Bill's shoulder, saying to him, " Your whisper 
is rather too loud^-much obliged to you — ^it 

win make a nice little paragraph in the -^ 

to-morrow ; .a word to the wise, you know." 

^' Bully Bill " gave one of his dectric jumps, 
bruising his iron shins against the wheel, on 
which he had adready raised his foot. There 
was wit as well as wickedness in Bill's small 
bullet head. He recognised the journalist from 
the tone of bis voice, and knew that he was 
only craftily pretending to have overheard 
what had been said to Morley in a whisper, 
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in order to get the lee of silence. He i-ook 
the jcfumalist -s aim, as though he was but too 
ready to pajr .any reasonable amonrat of black- 
jnaiL They walked down Park Place, to the 
icomparattvely obscure street that skkts the 
grounds of Columbia College, Bill cast his 
iquick eye up and down the deserted street, 
and .saw that they were quite alone. He then 
took a pistol &om his pocket, and commanded 
jthe journalist to put his finger on the eud of 
it. " Whait do you feel there ?" he idemanded. 

"A hole/* raspooaded tibfi other, trembling 
frcxsa head to foot. 

"A hole about ;tibe same size through you," 
whispered Bill, "* might be large ^enough to let 
your mean soul out erf your ugly body , — ibl 
word to the wise, you know.*^ 

" Peace, peajee," gaaped the journalist, and 
" scuffled " away with '* shaky " limbs, con- 
vulsively ^noddiaig his "wise*" head, m spite of 
himself. 

BiH scratched his own little bullet head, bit 
off the end of a huge plug of tobacco, and 
hastened bacik to .'his (carriage. He (drove 
rapidly, Iby the neaorest cut, to Orchard-street. 
A big fat nigger rushied \xp from tiie basement 
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story of a sinister-looking wooden building, 
and received the brief, rapidly-uttered com- 
mand to put Tom and Jerry (the horses) into 
the old staQs in the new stable. Bill turned 
down an alley, and let himself in, by touching 
a secret spring, through a new door in an old 
wall. He passed along a winding shaded 
path, in a kind of garden, and entered the 
house on the back side. Bill rushed up two 
pairs of stairs, and entered a small gaudily 
furnished room. A pale languid-looking female 
flung her delicate arms aroundhis massive shoul- 
ders, and covered his small hard face all over 
with soft kisses. Bill was happy. " Oh my 
Juliet,'* he cried out, putting himself in a thea- 
trical attitude, "for thee thy Romeo would 
die — Shakspur." She rewarded him with a 
languishing look of admiration. Bill dropped 
on his knees before her, and put in her white 
soft hand the " bird " he had received from 
Morley. Just at that moment a sudden recol- 
lection seized him ; he gave one of his electric 
jumps, squirted a shower of very yellow saliva 
on to the carpet, and rushed out of the room. 
Mrs. Bill, left to herself, resumed readmg 
a blood and thunder romance. She is our old 
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acquaintance, Alice Jones. Bully Bill found 
her in company with a proselyting Mormon 
preacher, and took a fancy to her. A box of 
cheap jewellery won her soft heart. The 
Latter-Day Saint protested stoutly ; he was 
visited by sundry angels, bringing for her 
benefit messages of solemn admonition ; but 
she resolved to forsake the spirit of prophecy 
and the gift of tongues for paste rings and 
gilt chains. Bill finally quieted the saint by 
giving him a pair of most unsauitly looking 
eyes, and, like a true hero, carried away his 
prize. Bill, to make possession sm*e, carried his 
Juliet, as he called her^ to the altar. He is not 
the only fool in the world, so far as women are 
concerned. 

In the same house Uved the two brothers 
of" Drunken Tom " Higgins ; Perry Jones was 
also there, the brother of Mrs. Bill. The three 
young men, as we have seen, betrayed by 
"Jim" Wrangle, had been sent to prison. 
The period of imprisonment having expired, 
they had returned to their old trade. The 
company of horse thieves had been revived on 
a more extensive scale. Bill was receiver- 
general of the company in New York. The 
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horses stolen in various parts of the country 
were consigned to him, and he disposed of 
them at high prices, after training them in his 
masterly manner. The other inmates of thi& 
house served under his command* They, too, 
were hero-W(Mnshippers, and Bully Bill was to 
them a pattern d all desirable excellence. 

Bill returned to the '' Mercury,*' taking with 
him Samuel Higgins, the same one who helped 
to tie ^' Drunken Tom " &st to the Ug dog's 
iaSt. He now goes by the name of Peter 
Simpkins. ^1, for some mysterious reason, 
calls him Sbmnambules, and so we will call 
him. 

The drawing-rooms of th« •* Mercury/* as 
they were called, were three in number, and 
en mife. They were furnished iu the most 
dazzfing manner. Hhe^ walk were liberally 
covered with immense mimxisi. AH the &mi- 
ture was luxurious in the extreme* Every- 
thing was doubly reflected, so that on every 
side you seemed to gaze on an endfess succes- 
sion of gorgeous rooms. Obsequious waiters 
were ready at your bidding to faring you the 
best Uquors and choicest wines, without oost^ 
for every one who ehose to enter was a guest 
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Yott could play or not, as yon liked, and as 
higk or as low as you chose. 

Itt tlie fdrtber room sev^al persons were 
sitting, roand a table, playing at cards. The 
game was "WuflF/' and they were playing 
high. Little Charley was one of the players* 
With most, aft has age, exdtemetit obscures 
the mind^ and takes away sdf-possession. 
With him it had a contrary effect. He was 
intensely excited, btit, to all outward appear- 
fuices, very calnu There was the quicknessr 
of delirium in his perception, and his small 
white fingers Were strangely nimUe. He was 
winnii^ rapidly p already he had stowed away 

thousand doBarer. 

Some were carelessly walking up and down 
the rooms, others intently watching the players. 
Among the latter was Moriey. He had seen 
cheating, but was contented, ht Charley was 
winning fast. Among tlie former were Sill 
and Somnambulea. No one would hate recog- 
nised Bill. He Wore dark checked pantaloons, 
slightly gathered about the waist,, wide in the 
leg^ and tightly strapped down upon glist^ing 
polished leather boots. His vest was a red 
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and 'white plaid, cut low and long. A fine 
cambric shirt lay in long rich careless folds 
over his bosom. A blue and black satin cravat 
was wound once about his neck, and tied in 
a voluminous double bow. A long-waisted 
snuff-coloured frock coat completed his dress. 
Such was the cut and colour of his clothes 
that he looked tolerably slender and graceful. 
His gloved hands were more than half covered 
by the long wide sleeves of his coat, and thus 
their ungentlemanly dimensions were effec- 
tuallv concealed. Bill revealed himself to 
Morley with his significant hem. Morley 
returned him an approving look of recognition 
with his gentle eyes. 

On sped the swift hours, and little Charley 
continued to win. A hundred bells mourn- 
fully tolled four, as the party rose from the 
table. One among them had lost ten or twelve 
thousand dollars. For five or six hours he 
had continued smoking cigars and slowly 
sipping brandy. His fleshless face was a little 
puffed, and of a peculiar deadly ashen colour. 
As he moved from the table his tall form bent 
and reeled, and his long arms hung nerveless 
by his lank sides. Yellow saliva was drooling 
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from the falKng comers of his mouth, and 
slowly dripping on to his soiled cravat, shirt- 
front, and vest. He was the son-in-law of the 
worthy Deacon Slick, whose righteous breast 
had been filled with holy indignation by the 
heresy of the Rev. Dr. Goodsel. Donald, the 
personal servant of Dr. Vampire, gave his arm 
to the tipsy gambler, and conducted him home ; 
doubtless relieving his pockets of any remain- 
ing money on the way. A quiet glance from 
Morley gave Bill the hint, and Somnambules 
was despatched to follow them, and observe 
their place of residence. 

In the meantime two others who belonged 
to the establishment, and had lost during the 
night more than they had won, had commenced 
accusing little Charley of cheating. 

" You little imp, you ! " said one of them, 
" just shell out half you have won to-night, or 
we will expose you as a cheat." 

Charley was too much excited to speak. 
His thin pale lips were trembling, and his 
blue eyes filling with tears. 

" Your whimpering won't do you any good ; 
shell out, now," demanded the gamblers. 

Morley stepped forward and said, in a 

VOL. II. G 
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gentle self-possessed manner, "My young 
friend has played to-night honourably and 
well, and is entitled to his gains. I have seen 
both of you repeatedly cheating," he added 
with a pathetic emphasis, " and you show the 
amount of your courage by combining to inti- 
midate a boy." 

Each of the two men leaned his elbows on 
the table before him, put the thumb of his left 
hand to his nose, wared his forefingers at 
Morley, and asked him "if he had ever «een 
anything green in the course of his life?" 

All the rest but Bill had left. His practised 
eye had seen the initial movement of the 
"row," and his' small swift brain had instantly 
decided upon a plan of operation. Qiuckly, 
and without noise, he had opened wide both 
the door leading from the room and the door 
leading to the street. Sly as a oat, he had 
crept up behind the two men, judt as they 
were in the act of extending their fingers at 
Morley. Without hesitating an indtant, he 
rapped their heads together with a fearful 
crash. The two men were stunned, and fell 
heavily out of their chairs upon the rich carpet. 
" I think the fellers are druiik," .said Bill, 
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with a.flasluiig :twii]kle of his ,m^ blopdshot 

The thr^e quietly walked lAto 1h^ street. 
" You see," whispered Bill, " there's no mark 
of my fist ron their heads, but leach head has 
on it the mark of the other." .Motley and 
Charley were, astonished. ^t the daring, s^ft- 
,ness, and dexterity of ;Bill. They walked on 
rapidly and silently, until they ^reached Broad- 
;way, when Bill gave one of his electric jumps, 
and uttered a very emphatic Aem. He was 
answered from the other side pf ;the street :by 
a low sibilant whistle. One of the night 
police was there — a bosom friend of BiU. 
They met in the middle of the street, and a 
brief whispered conference ensued. The po- 
liceman turned down Park Place, found the 
doors of the " Mercury" wide open, the waiters 
asleep, and a couple of the proprietors drunk 
on the floor, which piece of precious news he 
hastened to convey to the office of the Morning 

, wherein it duly appeared in the course 

of two or three hours. Bill turned back to 
bid Ins young friends good morning. Charley 
slid into his hand a hundred-dollar note, 
begging him to accept it for his friendly ser- 
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vices at a moment of need. Bill kindly patted 
bim on the cheek, half knocking the child 
down with his great horny fingers. He was 
too fiill for utterance — as he expressed it, in 
a theatrical tone — and bolted away. 

Morley and Charley hastened on to their 
hotel, regardless of the glorious morning light 
already breaking over the hushed city. Charley 
had won twelve or fourteen thousand dollars, 
and was almost delirious ; as the day dawned, 
he laid his feverish head upon his brother's 
boso^l, and sobbed himself hysterically to 
"Sleep. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OLD AOQUAINTAKCEB^ 

While Morley was exploring the mysteries, 
or rather initiating little Charley into my- 
steries known to himself long before, Quin- 
land was taking such refreshing sleep as may 
be foimd in a strange place, and upon a 
solitary pillow. He was abroad early, cau- 
tiously exploring the long thoroughfare that 
runs Uke a great vena cava through the whole 
body of the city. The sepulchral splendour 
that had so excited his imagination the night 
before had vanished in the clear light of the 
morning sun. Everything had a conunon- 
place look. Carts, heavily laden with mer- 
chandise, were groaning along the streets. 
Haggard under-clerks were opening shops, or 
sweeping off the walks. Rag-pickers, that 
looked themselves like animated moving 
bunches of rags, were skulking along the 
streets, clutching stray morsels of paper or 
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cloth with fleshless greedy hands. Here and 
there rose the shriU, doleful, piercing cries of 
" market-women," the veritable sharps in the 
music of commerce. " That morning walk/' 
wrote Quinland, with a strong touch of exag- 
geration, " waS' to' me mournfully disenchant- 
ing. The night previous I saw the dead in 
that vast sepulchre moving convulsively to and 
fro, animated with galvanic life ; that morning 
the sepulchre was open, and silent,— the bones 
lay motionless, — ^inch-long. banquetters were 
holding jubilee in the midst of decay, mingling 
busy life with solemn death. In great cities 
the wholesome centrifugal force of humanity is 
overcome, or acts in fierce wrathful proximity, 
so that tUere is at once abundant conglomerat- 
ing corruption, and dissolving fermentation. 
Great towns are the witch-cauldrons of civili- 
zation ; around them sit the hags of avarice, 
ambition, pride, luxury, and pleasure, feeding 
them with the children of the plains and 
mountains that are attracted thither by the 
glare of a false alluring light The Muses 
follow mournfully those that they have cradled 
in the groves and by the fountains, and teach 
them to sing a liwan-song of glory, clear and 
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Strong above the bubbling, of the cauldron and 
the unhallowed orgies of the/witchea." 

We think our hero — thanks to the exacting 
professor of Greek— has acquired the Grecian 
habit of clothing even* ordinary ideas in gorge- 
ous language. Plainly enough, he is giving us 
a record of his 01^ unchecked imaginings, 
instead of an account of what he saw during 
his morning walk. At all events, the break- 
fast that he ate with a. good appetite, as late 
as ten o'clock, was not boiled in a witch- 
cauldron. A little more experience will teach 
him, too, that men and women in New York 
are very much like men: and: women every- 
where, eke in the world. Humanity there is 
only piping a variation of the same old tune. 

About eleven o'clock, a waiter approached 
Mr. Quinland with pro&und respect, bearing 
the cards of Sir Vincent Detorme and the 
Earl of Moorland. The two English noblemen 
were very Mendly with him, and invited him 
to dine with them the next day at Delmonico's. 
" I inquired eagerly whether they had found 
M. Agincoxurt. and his family; To my great 
surprise,, they evaded a reply. They seemed 
so open and candid, and called me their friend 
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so warmly, that their reserve upon this point 
troubled and alarmed me." 

As they were about taking their leave, Hon. 
Mr. Hooker was announced, and entered the 
room. " How are you, my dear fellow ?" he 
cried out with a tone clear, ringing, sharp, 
and tenderly touched with a twang ; " I 
thought you'd turn up one of these days, like 
a high trump card." 

Quinland was heartily glad to see Hooker, 
and received him very cordially. 

"How do you do, gentlemen?" he con- 
tinued, addressing the two Englishmen ; " I 
believe I had the honour of seeing you last 
winter at the ' party ' of Mrs. Dalybird, in 
Fifth Avenue." 

Sir Vincent Delorme took his extended 
hand and made a stiff bow. The Earl of 
Moorland had use for both of his hands just 
then in arranging his very high collar and 
adjusting; his cravat. He nodded his head 
backwards, turned round to the window, and 
remarked that the street was excessively noisy. 
They took a cordial leave of Quinland; but 
paid about as much attention to Hooker as 
they would have paid to Quinland's dog. 
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" Now, my boy/* said Hooker, "just give 
an account of yourself; we have been old 
friends, and I should like to know what 
you've been about this long time — I say, 
those Englishmen are as stiff as a dead whale," 
he continued, after a slight pause, frowning 
and biting his under lip ; " fair specimens of 
their haughty race, who have good cause for 
hating all Americans. We have given it to 
them once, and will again, if they don't keep 
straight." 

Quinland " gave an account of himself," in 
a concise narrative, to his friend. It is not 
necessary to repeat here what he said, for we 
are already in possession of his previous 
history. 

Hooker returned candour for candour ; be- 
sides, he liked to talk of himself. At Otter- 
viUe he had succeeded beyond his expectations. 
His profits were large, and his business rapidly 
increased. After " doing business "' there for 
three years, he sold out his stock of goods and 
the good-will of the establishment. He then 
found himself worth about fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Not having anything in particular to 
do, he invented a pill that would cure every 
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disease under the sun. fortunately, *' Hooker's 
pills '* soon became immensely popular. They 
were to him. the golden: sands of Factohis, — 
two years had. not passed away,, after he- had 
obtained a patent for them, ere his income 
was, at least, a hundred thousand dollars a 
year, and had been incieasing. ever since. A 
company had oflFered. him a. millioiL of dollars 
for his im^ention^. and the use. of his name; 
but he preferred, to keep his mine of gold, as 
he^called it, in his own hands. Before he left 
OtterviUe, ^' by spending a little money,'' and 
" showing a Uttle activity;" he had succeeded 
in getting himself elected to Congress:. Theie^ 
fore he was called Hon. Mr« Hooker. ' Diixring 
his residence of two years at Washington he^ 
had get, to use his own language,. " a smack 
of court, usag^: and manners,!' had learned to 
''manage a fragrant ha^annah," and to "tole*- 
rate a sherry-cobbler ox a mint-julep." 

Thereup^ h. t«>k . rich ^^ ftom 
his pocket, lighted hia "weed," rang the bdl,. 
aad called for two " cobblera." He was rich 
and an Honourable,, therefore the waiter was 
obsequious and swift. Quinland. re&sed the. 
cigar,, but aocepted the tumbler of iced sherry. 
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Hon. Eara? Hboker extended^ his feet upon a 
chair, smoked; ejecJted: yellow saliva^ into a 
" spit-tioxi'^ (the spit-box is one of the "insti- 
tutions '' off the conntiy,) sipped his- delicibusf 
"cobbler" liirottgh a straw^ and Dalked. 

"By the way,*' he said, throwing' the 
stump of his cigar intO' the ^it-box, "I 
have an engagement at one o-clbck, and must 
be oflF: Come up and^ *'grub *' with me at* six 
o-clbcfr to-dhy. You-U find' me- at No; — y 
Fifth Avenue, the most fashionable quarter of 
the town. I will find a few friends on my 
way this afternoon, enough' to make a pleasant 
little company. There is no Hon* Mrs. Hooker 
a»yet; so there will be none* but gentlemea^'* 

" I have a college friend: here,'* said Quin- 
landi; "perhaps you would allow me to take 
him wiUh me.**' 

'*' Bring Mm along,* responded Hooker; 
" the more the merrier. PUnctualSly is my 
motto, so don'^t be too late: Au revoir^ as the 
French say." 

Quinland politely suppressed a lamTe, and 
biki his friend good morning.. 

Just then Binney, who had been out all the 
morning exploring the towui came rushing 
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into Quinland's room, saying that he had got 
into a great " row " with Morley. 

"You seem greatly excited; what in the 
world is the matter ? " inquired Quinland. 

" Little Charley," responded Binney, " has 
been seized this morning with a violent brain 
fever. He is raving mad. Two physicians 
have been called, and both say that nothing 
but the most judicious treatment and careful 
nursing can save him. Morley seems half dis- 
tracted, and calls Charley his brother. The 
proprietor of the hotel, it seems, is out this 
morning, and the man who acts in his place 
inquired of me whether Morley has much 
money. I told him th^^t to my certain know- 
ledge he had but very Uttle, and that the sick 
boy was not his brother. Morley was then told 
that he must remove his so-called brother to 
the hospital. He indignantly refused, and 
said he was prepared to pay any expenses 
incurred at the hotel. He was told that the 
boy was not his brother, and that he had but 
very little money. I had forbidden the use of 
my name ; but my request was not respected. 
•Morley sent for me, abused me in his own 
pathetic way, called me a liar and other hard 
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names, and finally flung into the face of the 
hotel proprietor's representative a pocket-book 
containing several thousand dollars. That 
turned the tide against me, and they have 
ordered me to leave the hotel immediately. 
Where Morley got the money is more than 
I can tell. You know all about him, as well 
as I do, and I have a right to claim your 
assistance at such a juncture as this.'* 

Quinland descended with Binney, revolving 
in his mind what to say and do. They were 
met upon the stairs by two bustling fierce- 
looking police-officers, and \hQ factotum of the 
hotel. 

" What is the row ?'* asked Binney, in his 
blunt way. 

''You'll be wanted as witnesses, gentle- 
men," remarked the hotel functionary, with 
a mysterious look. Quinland and Binney fol- 
lowed on, mechanically, and in amazement. 

The room of Morley was hushed and 
shaded. A veteran physician stood by the 
bed-side of little Charley, with anxious look ; 
and an experienced nurse was moving to and 
fro, executing orders given by motions instead 
of words. Morley stood at the foot of the 
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bed, wringing bis soft white hand^ vdth 
anguish. Suoh a scene for a moment lawed 
the stern messengers of Justice/; but an excuse 
of duty (we will. not say a sense of duty), and 
hope of obtaining an offered reward, soon 
overoame a natuisal impulse of pity. The 
physician lifted his hand in vain; in vain 
Morley uttered low touching words of depre- 
cation; the officers .entered, declared Morley 
their prisoner^ and commenced a search. 

" You are, perhaps, looking for this,'* said 
Morley, .handing. to them a large roll. of bank- 
bills. 

The two officers seated themselves quietly 
just outside of the door, so astto prevent any 
one firom escaping, and began to examine the 
money, comparing it with some written notes 
in their possession. 

But ^hy were they thus. pursuing Morley ? 

That morning, about :ten o'clock, Mr. 
Augustus iDalybird, the .worthy son^in^^law of 
Deacon Slick, iwho had lost several thousand 
dollars the night previous in gambUng, entered 
the ''Mereary," and ipetitionedito have back 
part of his money. ,The two men, whose 
heads had been rapped together by ''Bill,'' 
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told him that Ihat little dy, dheafing, Satan's 
imp of a boy had got aJl his money, and 
advised him to go to the chief of police, and 
give information that he had been robbed. 
Mr. Augustus Dalybird, too short-sighted to 
foresee the consequences of such a step, fol- 
lowed the directions df the malicious gamblers. 
They had just read the paragraph, previously 

indicated, in the Morning , and were only 

too glad to make Dalybird the instrument of 
an ill-studied revenge. Dalybird gave infor- 
mation at the office of the chief of police that 
he had been robbed, the night previous, while 
going home in a state of partial intoxicd.tion. 
He was able to give 'sufficient description of 
the money .lost, to>put the police on the tl'ack 
of the robbers. He offered a reward of five 
liundred dollars for the recov^ of the money ; 
and inasmuch as he was a i well-known wealthy 
citizen, he was not at < all suspected. 

It! had been noticed at the hoteLthatMorley 
lad been out all night,iand that " Bully Bill " 
had called for him the previous evening. 
JBinne^, when questioned, -had declared, in his 
:empfaatic convincing manner, that Morley had 
little money. The hotel functionary, on re- 
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ceiving from Morlej a pocket-book containing 
several thousand dollars, began, after a mo- 
ment's reflection, to suspect that all was not 
right, and went to the chief of police, Daly- 
bird had scarcely left, and the money exactly 
answered to the description. The circum- 
stances were convincing, and the two officers 
were sent to arrest Morley. 

Binney and Quinland were looking on from 
a distance, when their attention was suddenly 
attracted by the rapid approach of Bully Bill. 
"What's to pay here?" he demanded of the 
officers at the door of Morley 's room. 

" Keep your distance," responded one of 
them, " or you'll find out what's to pay." 

Morley softly opened the door, and raised 
his hand to command silence. 

Bill's hat was off in an instant. " What's 
the muss?" he inquired in a low tone. 

" Charley is dangerously ill, and these rude 
men have come to arrest me, I know not for 
what," responded Morley, with a tone and a look 
that touched grateful Bill to the heart's core. 

The forced medicinal sleep of Charley was 
disturbed, he turned over in bed, shrieking 
wildly and piteously. 
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Bill, sufficiently excited for efficient action, 
touched one of the officers on the shoulder, at 
the same time uttering one of his significant 
hems. It was the same officer that had met 
him in the night, and, at his instigation, had 
reported the condition of the " Mercury**' to 

the " Morning ." Bill was " protus " that 

day, and his excited friend had not recognised 
him through his mask. The two stepped 
aside, and held a rapid muttered conversation 
together. Pretty soon the other officer was 
called, and Bill candidly recounted to him all 
that had taken place the night previous. His 
cunning little mischief-devising brain saw 
clearly through the complicated business. At 
his suggestion the two officers returned the 
money to Morley, begged his pardon for 
intruding on him through an unavoidable 
mistake, then descended and entered Bill's 
carriage. 

In the mean time a waiter had brought to 
Quinland the card of George Monk. Quin- 
land's name had appeared in the list of " ar- 
rivals" published every morning by half a 
dozen journals, therefore all his friends knew 
that he was in the city. 

VOL. II- H 
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George Monk and Thomas Quinland were 
scarcely able to recognise each other. Years 
had passed away since they had met, just 
those years that produced the greatest change 
in their looks. Quinland was no longer a boy, 
but a slender, pale, handsome, intellectual- 
looking young man. George Monk was large, 
and noble-looking. He was more than six 
feet high, erect, and strong. To the awkward- 
ness of the clumsy youth had succeeded a 
graceful manly bearing. He was well dressed, 
and looked and acted the gentleman. 

" I am a man of business," said George, 
after the first salutations and personal inqui- 
ries ; " perhaps you wiQ ride with me, and we 
can talk as we go along.'' 

Quinland was glad to accept the invitation. 
He gave Binney directions to meet him at 
Hooker's, and descended to the tumultuous 
street. George drove a grey horse, of extra- 
ordinary size, in an open gig. To avoid the 
bustle and hindering crowd of vehicles in 
Broadway, they turned down Barclay Street 
to Greenwich Street, and then directed their 
course towards the Battery. 

"On that corner," said George, as they 
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were passing a certain street, "I made my 
first venture in New York. I arrived here 
with about nine hundred dollars in my pocket, 
walked, I believe, through every street in the 
city in about a fortnight, and was then more 
undetermined than ever what to do. One 
evening the keeper of the inn where I was 
stopping took me out to walk with him. He 
was a sharp shrewd man, and evidently re- 
garded me as pretty green. Arriving at the 
comer there, he showed me a lot that he 
owned, on which stood an old wooden building 
rented to Irish and Dutch tenants, and inha- 
bited by them conjointly with rats and mice. 
He offered me the lot for fifty-five hundred 
dollars, would take eight hundred dollars 
down, and leave the rest on mortgage for two 
years. I knew very well that he was aiming 
to get my eight hundred dollars, without losing 
his lot, which he prized. The next morning 
I spent about four hours in examining the 
quarter of the city in which the lot was located. 
I saw clearly that it was situated on an im- 
portant thoroughfare between Broadway and 
the North River, and that business was gra- 
dually extending in that direction. I then 
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inquired for some well-known and respectable 
lawyer. Several mentioned to me the name 
of Judge Longworthy. I went to him and 
candidly asked his advice. He said there was 
much risk in it, but very much depended 
upon my character and enterprise. I made up 
my mind to close the bargain, and offered the 
Judge ten dollars for his advice. He refused 
to take it, and, in addition, was kind enough 
to examine the writings presented by the 
seller, and made out the mortgage that I gave 
in return. The Judge and I have been good 
friends ever since, and he has lost nothing 
by such a generous commencement. 

*' To cut a long story short, I found myself 
nearly destitute of money, after paying the 
eight hundred dollars. Nothing else presented 
itself, and I hired out as a raw hand to a 
mason, for a dollar a day. That sum I found 
was just enough to board and clothe me. 
By the advice of Judge Longworthy, I rented 
the building on my lot, and got just enough 
to pay the interest on the mortgage. I was 
afraid the two years would be up too soon, 
and a debt of more than five thousand dollars 
worried me exceedingly. Time wore gn. 
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however, and at the end of the first year my 
wages were raised to two dollars a day, and I 
was offered ten thousand dollars for my lot. 
You may well believe I felt pretty rich then. 
When the next year was up, I borrowed 
money enough to pay my mortgage, and my 
lot had risen to fifteen thousand. My in- 
dustry and attention to business had won the 
confidence of my employer, and I was en- 
gaged for another year, as an agent and over- 
seer, at the rate of a hundred dollars a month. 
When I had been in New York a little more 
than three years, I sold my lot for twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 1 had saved something out of 
my wages, so that I was able to pay my debt, 
make my Mend Judge Longworthy a present 
of five hundred dollars, and have twenty 
thousand left. 

" About that time I contracted to build a 
whole block of first-class houses for a wealthy 
proprietor, and cleared fifteen thousand more 
in the course of fifteen months. The next 
year there was a general crash in business. 
Everything went down to the lowest figure. 
I purchased acres of city lots, paying one- 
third cash, and giving mortgages for the rest. 
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Since then I have sold part of my lots, have 
purchased half-a-dozen ships, and built as 
many more. Honesty and industry, with the 
blessing of heaven, have caused me to prosper. 
I am glad to see you in this great commercial 
city, and you have only to let me know how 
to serve you in order to obtain my aid in 
furtherance of your plans/* 

By that time they had reached the Post 
Office, and George found some letters in his 
box. One was from his father. The old man 
was still vigorous as ever, and intended 
making a visit to New York. Charles Quin- 
land had become one of Joe Smith's twelve 
apostles, and was flourishing in the new city 
of Nauvoo. 

They drove on to a splendid ship-yard on 
the East River. It was the property of 
George Monk. Two noble ships were half 
finished on the stocks. They lay there, sullen 
and grand, exposing their massive oaken ribs, 
growing into majestic forms beneath the 
beating of a hunied resounding hammers. 
The proprietor looked upon the advancing 
work with a just feehng of pride. He was 
one of those men whose energy, capacity, and 
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tireless activity have made New York the 
most important commercial city in the world. 
Perhaps there is something material, some- 
thing sordid, in the dominant spirit of the 
great metropolis of the Western Continent ; 
yet commerce is the most efficient servant of 
civilization ; it carries light and liberty to the 
remotest comers of the globe, wherever man 
goes to gratify an eager curiosity or gather 
the products of the earth* New York alone 
has almost as much steam shipping as the 
whole British Empire, and her vessels are the 
swiftest that traverse the trackless sea. She 
is the true successor of Tyre and Carthage, 
and is destined to gather the riches of decay- 
ing empires. The great fact of modem civil- 
ization is the conquest of mind over matter, 
and far greater are those who conquer distance 
with railways, and telegraphs, and ships, than 
those who conquer man with fire and sword. 

George then took Quinland to his own 
rooms in Bond Street. He there found the 
card of the Hon* Mr. Hooker, on which was 
pencilled the following : — " Come over and 
dine at six this evening — shall have a few 
Mend* md a partioute friend of youis." 



/* 
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" I suppose the particular friend means you/' 
said Monk. 

'' I have been invited/' responded Quinland, 
'^ and I am certainly proud in being the par- 
ticular friend of you." 

'' By the way, folks say that Hooker is 
most desperately in love/' continued Monk, 
throwing himself into an easy chair. *' He is 
rather old, I should say, to be in danger of 
breaking his heart. Report says that you, 
too, have seen his fair one. Her name is 
Agincourt, I think, a French girl, that used 
to live near the Quinland Settlement. I have 
seen her two or three times at parties, and 
certainly a lovelier young lady could not be 
found/' 

Monk did not perceive that his words were 
torturing his friend, or he would have been 
sUent. " The bare mention of the name," 
wrote Quinland in bis diary, '' was enough 
to agitate my whole being -, and when I heard 
it coupled with that of Hooker in such a 
manner, a deadly sickness of soul seemed to 
creep slowly over me vdth a mortal chill. 
The inherent sordidness and vulgarity of 
Hooker's nature then, for the first time, took 
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tangible form and palpable consistency, as it 
were, to my sight and touch. I saw, all at 
once, what a gulf divided us, and wondered 
how I had ever felt for him any friendliness. 
An intense excitement, to which my nature 
is strangely susceptible, threw me into a 
momentary trance. In the distance I saw 
Adele sitting alone, surrounded by a wide 
waste. She was a solitary flower in the 
midst of the desert. Her hands were clasped 
over her calm bosom, her eyes fixed upon the 
serene heavens. Upon the border of the 
desert appeared M. Agincourt and Hooker. 
The former rested his hand upon the shoulder 
of the latter, and pointed out to him his 
daughter. Hooker marched boldly into the 
desert, sounding a silver trumpet as he went. 
He was soon surrounded by a numberless army 
of little black ants. On a mound of sand in 
front of that armv he continued to sound his 
trumpet, out of which rolled a stream of piUs. 
Each of the little black ants seized a pill, and 
bore it to a circle that seemed to be drawn in 
the sand around Adele. The pills, on being 
deposited there, turned to lumps of gold. 
To and fro swiftly moved the tireless black 
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ants; higher and higher grew the golden 
circle round Adele. At last I saw nothing 
but her clasped hands^ and her resigned 
celestial face. My soul went up in a prayer 
to heaven for her. Just when I began to feel 
resigned to her loss in this world, I turned 
my eyes again towards the desert, and saw 
that all had changed. The silver trumpet had 
dropped from the palsied hand of Hooker; 
he lay helpless on the mound of sand ; the 
ants were carrying back the gold and heaping 
it upon his benmnbed body. The circle about 
Adele had nearly disappeared, roses were 
^ringu,g np on Jery ^^6 ehe «rtend«. 
her hand towards me with a smile on her face 
as sweet as that of the morning star. My 
inmost spirit was comforted ; it seemed to me 
that I was receiving the grace of heaven 
miigled with the benefits of earth.'' 

Through our hero's prophetic vision we 
already see the long wished for union of 
Genius and Religion, and we now can witness 
more calmly the working of common passions 
in ordinary men. 

During the excitement of Quinland, Monk 
had prepared his toilet for dinner. No. — , 
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Fifth Avenue^ was not far from Bond Street ; 
so the two Mends waited until near the hour 
designated^ and walked to Hooker's house. 

The guests have already assembled. Let us 
take a look at them. They are representatives 
of large classes in American life, and it is 
worth while to examine them a little closely. 
Hooker is an old acquaintance, and we will 
allow him to stretch himself upon a sofa in his 
own house^ for the plain reason that we can't 
help it. Young Binney has found an unused 
volume of " Story on the Constitution *' lying 
upon the centre table, and has commenced 
reading it with ferocity. Near him, and 
closely observing him, sits erect and dignified 
the venerable, respected, and most truly 
respectable Judge Longworthy. He is a 
grave, order-loving citizen, who never loses 
self-respect, who is essentially the gentleman 
at every moment, and under all circumstances. 
Men like him guided the country in the hour 
of greatest peril. Men Uke him constitute the 
true conservative power in the state, holding, 
almost by their example alone, the ambitious 
and the rafeh in check. With firm faith in 
h»ven and hmium right, the, form «• io.- 
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movable barrier upon which the waves, of 
popular agitation beat in vain. 

Farther down the room, Mr. Augustus 
Dalybird is dozing in a large arm-chair. We 
have had a gUmpse of him before, and a few 
words will suffice to sketch his history. He 
was bom in New Orleans ; was the son of a 
Yankee adventurer, and of the silly daughter 
of a Louisiana planter ; was left an orphan at 
ten years of age. A doating grandfather 
Uugbt hto dl the «a«.« of t AT-d vice 
upon a great plantation, instead of sending 
him to schooL When twenty-one years of 
age, he received an inheritance of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars; spent a hundred 
thousand in gambUng; ran away to New 
York, to avoid a duel with a deadly shot in 
his native city ; was trapped into a marriage 
with the homely daughter of Deacon Slick, by 
an intriguing mother; set up as a man of 
fashion in Fifth Avenue ; his wife gave select 
parties; he passed for being a good deal 
richer than he was ; spent twice his income ; 
made "old Slick" — as he called him — pay 
his debts; drove good horses, drank good 
wine, wore good clothes, played high, kept his 
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lean, yellow wife in a constant fever of jealousy, 
and never failed to occupy his pew in Grace 
Church, Sunday morning. Many regarded it 
as an era in their . lives when they were ad- 
mitted to the " set " of the Dalybirds. '' You 
will never find at the Dalybirds' a family with 
less than a hundred thousand,'* was an ex- 
pression often in the mouth of weak, self- 
complacent women, who had not the remotest 
suspicion that the possession of a hundred 
thousand dollars does not bring with it true 
gentility and refinement. 

Near one of the deep windows opening 
upon the street, sits the Rev. Dr. Prim. He is 
the very incarnation of a creed. Not a hair is 
out of place. His long, smoothly-shaven face 
is composed with a kind of theological pre- 
cision. A snow-white neckcloth, tightly tied, 
obliges him to hold his head erect. His 
polished boots glisten like mirrors, and not a 
particle of dust is upon his rich, well-fitting 
clothes. When he speaks, his voice is modu- 
lated according to the nicest rules of elocu- 
tionary art ; and there is a studied exactness 
in the structure of his sentences. He evidently 
regards himself as infallible as the doctrines of 
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his Church, and in this regard he is perfectly 
consistent ; for, when a thousand creeds divide 
Christendom, what but an infallible judgment 
can select the true one, and reject the false ? 
superlatively-gifted Dr. Prim 1 Heaven has 
kindly sent you to us ordinary mortals, to 
point out the only path to salvation; and 
w^hat darkness would overspread the world, if 
such a light as you were hidden under a 
bushel I 

Old Morley— everybody calls him so — ^is 
reading the money article in a prominent 
journal. He grew rich by importing, tried to 
leave off business, almost died doing nothing, 
then began speculating in stocks. He boasts 
that he is worth " a moveable figure between 
nothing and a million/' His face is now 
hidden behind the newspaper ; his hair is thin 
and grey, his temples wrinkled, his neck 
skinny ; he knows that he begins to look old, 
and weakly wishes to hide it. An exquisite 
toilet does much for him, but his voice pro- 
vokingly betrays him, and his . pantaloons are 
either too large for his legs, or his legs too 
small for them — another sign of age. " He 
has a heart disease," whispers Hooker to one 
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of his guests, "and may pop off at any 
moment." 

Let us take a peep at them again, as they 
sit around the table. Hooker's dinner is good, 
but it is not our business here to make a 
record of his bill of fare. We are not willing 
to let slip an opportunity of observing cha- 
racter. Every man relaxes, for a moment, 
into a state of sincerity over his soup. At the 
beginning of a feast we look vrhat we are ; at 
the end of a feast we say what is uppermost. 
The delicately-organized Greeks, with their 
swift, keen perception, saw all that, and hung 
roses upon the walls of their banqueting- 
rooms. 

Let us begin with the host. On his sharp 
features is plainly written, — " Gain, I wor- 
ship thee in a lawful manner, and what good 
under the sun wilt thou not bring me ? " Next 
to him sits the Rev. Dr. Prim. As he bears 
the soup, with dainty fingers, towards dainty 
lips, you can see that he is thinking to him* 
self, — "Am I not one of the first chosen of 
heaven, and an oracle among men ? " "I 
am a dignified, virtuous, able, respectable, re- 
Ugious citizen," says the grave face of Judge 
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Longwortliy. On the large, open, honest face 
of George Monk is written, — " Gain, be thou 
my minister ; with thee I will do some good 
in the world, and will make myself respected." 
Old Morley has just tasted his soup, for the 
sake of ceremony, and his " watery " eyes are 
resting heavily, voluptuously, upon the wine- 
bottle. His shrunken bosom is slightly 
lifted with a suppressed sigh, and you 
listen to hear him say, — "What is there in 
this world but the senses? Let us get and 
enjoy." Dalybird is deepy, sour, and pre- 
occupied. Deacon Slick has expostulated 
with him, given him money to pay debts, 
which he gambled away last night. His 
creditors are pressing : he is too angry with 
his father-in-law to ask for more money, and 
is not sure of getting it if he does ask for it. 
A suspicion of having acted imprudently, in 
professing that he had been robbed, begins to 
weigh upon his mind. Don't let us be dis- 
couraged; he will soon look what he is. 
There, the "wine giveth its colour in the 
cup;" his dull eye opens, and we read, — 
" Life is a game that must be played out. 
Deuce take to-morrow, if there be any deuce." 
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" If you would only debate here, instead of 
eating, I could smash the whole of you, like so 
many pieces of crockery," thinks Binney ; and 
nothing but a significant kick from Quinland 
saves him from striking his clenched fist upon 
the table. Our hero is paler than usual ; his 
thoughts are of Adele, of his past toils, of the 
exciting present, and of the uncertain future. 
For a moment he is looking sadder than 
usual ; he is thinking to himself : — " Shall we 
neglect the imperishable mind, in order to 
feed luxuriously the perishable body? and 
while we are seeking the bread of thought, 
wherewith to feed the hungry soul, must the 
tabernacle in which it dwells famish and 
decay ? *' 

The dinner was over ; twilight was thicken- 
ing into night; the guests of the Hon. Mr. 
Hooker were about to disperse, when a car- 
riage drove rapidly up to the door. " Bill " 
leaped from the box, and rang sharply, " Is 
Mr. Dalybird in the house ? " he demanded of 
the servant. 

" He is," was the laconic reply. 

*' Please tell him that a gentleman here 
would like to see him." 

The servant called Dalybird, and "Bill" 
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beckoned towards the carriage. Dalybird 
stepped outside of the door, which "Bill" 
closed behind him. The two officers then 
came forward and arrested him. Dalybird 
entered the carriage, without exhibiting the 
least emotion. He had been trained in a 
school of life that has no equal in the world 
for giving personal courage. Away drove 
" Bill," soon to execute, in his audacious way, 
a project of his own. 

" Times have changed, since you and I 
grubbed together in the room of ex-occupant 
Vampire, at Otterville," said Hooker to Quin- 
land, who was the last remaining guest. 

Quinland looked around the room, and 
sighed. 

" Not a bad cage here for a fair bird," 
continued the parvenu millionaire. 

" And what bird are you snaring ? " asked 
Quinland, in a tone of mingled plaintiveness 
and bitterness. 

" You shall be one of the guests, — ^never 
mind till then," answered Hooker, with a tone 
of triumph. 

" What do you think of Adele Agincourt ? " 
continued Quinland, in the same tone. 

The question was unexpected and embarras- 
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sing: A man of more delicacy, of less courage, 
or slower wit, would have evaded a reply. 

" You are good at guessing," was the 
prudent answer. 

Quinland was then thoroughly aroused, and 
questioned his antagonist' like one having a 
right to interrogate a sworn witness. 

" Are you engaged to her ? " 

" The day is not fixed, as yet." 

" Have you obtained her consent ? " 

" According to the customs of the French, 
the father*8 consent is all that is necessary." 

" I have no more questions to ask ; and 
allow me to say, by way of apology, that I 
feel toward you more compassion than anger." 

" It seems to me," responded Hooker, un- 
abashed, and knocking the ashes from his 
havanna, " that we might eflfect between us an 
honourable compromise. I have plenty of 
* the needful,' supposing you should place a 
reasonable estimate upon your interest in her." 

" Allow me," interrupted Quinland, " to 
bid you a good evening," 

He hastened away from Hooker's house, 
shuddering at the idea of putting a money 
value upon holy human affections. 

i2 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

▲ BIBD IN THB HAND BECOMES A BIBD IN T&E BUSH. 

BuLLT Bill drove to his favourite shaded 
spot, on Washington Square. There he halted, 
and then hemmed, Donald, the servant of Dr. 
Vampire, and Somnambules made their ap- 
pearance, and commenced talking with him. 

" Drive on ! drive on ! " said one of the 
officers, soon growing impatient. 

Not the least attention was paid to his 
command. His fellow officer was provokingly 
quiet, while Somnambules and Donald talked 
and joked with the driver. 

" If we are to stop here a long time," coolly 
remarked Dalybird, " I should like to get out 
and smoke a cigar." 

" I don't see any objection to it," said the 
quiet officer, the friend of Bill. 

" That is quite impossible," responded the 
other, " and we must proceed immediately." 

'^ I should like to know what you intend to 
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do with "tne/' again remarked Dalybird, with 
the same imperturbable coalness, a coolness 
resulting from moral weakness more than 
from moral strength. 

" The driver says one of his horses is 
baulky, and he can't go any farther," re- 
marked Somnambules, putting his ugly strong 
face to the window of the carriage. 

" We must go on foot then," said the im- 
patient officer, leaping out upon the pavement. 

Donald was purposely in the way. The 
poor fellow was tremendously hurt. " You 
have smashed my ankle," he screamed out, 
and fell against the officer, so as to push him 
quite clear of the carriage. Bill leaped down 
from the box to support his hurt friend. At 
the same instant, Somnambules, who was on 
the opposite side of the carriage, mounted the 
box, drew the reins, and the well-trained 
horses dashed away at full speed. 

"A runaway, a runaway, by thunder!" 
shouted Bill. Donald clung to him, so that 
he could not run after his horses. The officer 
lost all patience. He stamped and swore, 
until a crowd began to gather, when he 
hurried away in the direction of Broadway. 
At the end of an hour, the whole party, 
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with the exception of the enraged officer, met 
in East Broadway. Dalybird had succeeded 
in lighting his cigar, and was smoking with a 
most provoking unconcern. The tranquil 
officer got out of the carriage, and walked 
away towards Chatham Street. 

'*It*8 not very difficult for you to escape 
now, if you feel disposed," said Bill to Dalybird. 

" Wait till I finish my cigar, and then I will 
talk with you,*' was the cool response. 

" What's the row here ? " ejaculated our old 
friend, the journalist, gliding suddenly into 
their midst, like an unwelcome guest. 

Bin seized his bony hand, and pressed it 
against his own breast. The fleshless fingers of 
the journalist felt the outlines of a pistol, and 
he disappeared as quickly as he had appeared. 

" What are your terms ? " asked Dalybird, 
throwing away the stump of his cigar. 

"A liberal oflfer will be accepted,'* was 
BiU's shrewd reply. 

" I think that will do," continued the pri- 
soner, exten(Ung a hundred-dollar note. Bill 
clutched it, giving one of his electric jumps. 

" At the * Fox and Crow,* eleven o'clock,'* 
said Bill to his companions, mounting the box, 
and driving rapidly away. 
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Daly bird was sorely perplexed. He began 
to fear that Bill had " done " him for a hundred 
dollars, and his suspicion was fax from, being 
quieted when he found that they were halting 
in front of the private residence of the chief of 
police. 

" What now ? '* he demandeid, as BiU opened 
the door of the carriage, and requested him to 
step out. 

" You see,'* said Bill, taking him hy the 
arm, " the old chief is always home at this 
hour of the day. Just go in, put on a good 
face, tell him youVe found your money, give 
him hberally a matter of a hundred dollars to 
pay the officers for their trouble, and you'll be 
slick and clean out of the muss. Don't be 
gone long, and I'll wait for you here.^' 

Dalybird followed the sage counsel of Bill, 
and succeeded beyond his hope. The crafty 
chief was a little over-courteous, and said 
to him significantly that he was extremely 
fortunate ; otherwise his rather untimely visit 
was pleasant enough. 

Bill then drove Dalybird home. The 
worthy pair parted, with a hearty grip of 
hands, and a mutual promise of friendship. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

WOBTHT HBADB OF BflBFEXSTABILITT. 

While Dalybird was making a circuitoiis 
and costly journey from the house of Hooker to 
his own residence, a noble company, consisting 
of Deacon Slick, Mrs. Deacon Slick, Mrs. 
Morley, Dr. Vampire, Senator Gilman, Mrs. 
Senator Gilman, and Mrs. Dalybird, were 
holding together a most enlightened conversa- 
tion about the weather in general, and respect- 
ability in particidar. Mrs. Morley had invited 
a very select company to tea. She was ex- 
tremely sorry that Dr. Prim and Mr. Dalybird 
had previous engagements. 

" Why ain't Dr. Prim here?" said Mrs. Daly- 
bird, with a sigh; ''he is such a love of a 
man." 

"And so perfectly respectable," responded 
fat Mrs. Morley, holding a tea-cup in one 
hand, and fanning her red face with the other. 
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'' He has great talents, and talents is always 
respectable," added Mrs. Senator Oilman. 

There was a general silence, Mrs. Morley 
blew in her tea-cup, and took a swallow of 
tea. Mrs. Deacon Slick adjusted her gold 
spectacles, and said, as if thinking aloud, 
" Or, rather, th^e is no respectability without 
talents." 

'' I think," said Dr. Vampire, who had 
introduced the Gilmans, and was responsible 
for them, ^'that both the ladies are right. 
' Talent, alone makes or preserves fortune, and 
gives that nice discrimination of judgment 
which enable, one to «t with beaming 
propriety." 

" Yes, that^s jest what I was goin' to say," 
responded Mrs. Senator GUman. 

" Doctor, you've been brought up in forin' 
society, and are very polished," said Mrs. 
Morley; "at least I should think so, for 
Morley and I went to Europe a few years 
ago, and everybody seemed very perlite. I 
couldn't understand their gibberish at Paris ; 
but Morley knew French perfectly well. 
People are so civil there that you would take 
the lowest for ladies or gentlemen. One day 
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Morley and I was taking a promenaide on the 
Bullyvardy and a very respectable looking per- 
son, very perlite lookin' and dressed in such 
taste! — ^youve no idea; — as I was goin' to 
say, she stopped Morley and talked with him 
some time.. 'What lady is that?* says I to 
Morley; 'have you ever seen her afore?' 
* Oh yes/ says Morley, * she's a laundery girl, 
and wants to get our washin' to do/ So even 
the laundery-girls in Paris look like ladies. 
Only think what a rude set servants are 
among us 1 We've got a good deal to learn. 
Doctor, from respectable people like you, who 
come over from the Old World/' 

Mrs. Morley always told that story, — the 
simple creature thought it most excellent, and 
attributed the merriment it produced to her 
own skill in narrating it. Deacon SUck, Dr. 
Vampire, and Senator Oilman, looked at each 
other significantly. The rest were ignorant. 

" This will be a polished country, by-and- 
by," remarked Senator Oilman, " for a ship- 
load of foreigners arrives every day/' 

" I don't see why Mr. Hooker wanted to 
have a dinner-party to-day," said lean Mrs. 
Dalybird, laying her head against the large 
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soft shoulder of Mrs. Morley. '' Dr, Prim is 
such a dear creature. I think we shall all 
look in heaven just as he looks." 

** A very rising and prosperous man is that 
Mr. Hooker/* remarked Deacon Slick, with an 
emphatic shake of the head. 

''I think, my dear," added Mrs. Deacon 
Slick, addressing her daughter, " you did very 
right to bring him out at your great party last 
winter." 

*' I had at that party," said Mrs. Dalybird, 
a smile of self-satisfaction Ughting up her 
yellow face, " no less than six foreign noble- 
men, and it cost us between six ^nd seven 
thousand dollars.'^ 

" It is hard, you see,'' said Mrs. Slick to 
Mrs. Oilman ; " it is hard to keep up respect- 
ability without money." 

" I lent Dalybird," retorted Senator Gil- 
man, allowing his wrath to boil over, '* fifteen 
thousand dollars a month ago, which he pro- 
mised to hand me the next day, but not a 
shining of my money have I seen yet. He 
even told me, three days ago, that he didn't 
recollect to have borrowed it." 

" I will hand you fifteen thousand dollars 
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in the morning," responded Deacon Slick ; "and 
you know my word is tibe same as my bond. 
Mr. Dalybird is not accustomed to business 
like you and I, and is rather careless. Mrs. 
Slick," he added, " I think you are a little 
rude ; Mr. Oilman is a member of our firm, 
and, to my certain knowledge, is a wealthy 
man." 

" Wait till we get home, Mr. Slick, and 
then we'll reckon," she said, quietly enough ; 
but there was something in her eye and voice 
that made the poor old man tremble. 

" I have known the Hon. Mr. Hooker seve- 
ral years," said Dr. Vampire ^ith animation, 
in order to turn the attention of the company 
from an unpleasant exhibition of personal 
feeling, " and have always predicted his success. 
He is very intelligent and enterprising. He is 
destined to become one of the most weighty 
and respectable citizens of this great metro- 
polis." 

" But recent report says," interrupted Mrs. 
Dalybird, "that he is going to marry that 
Frenchman's daughter, — Agincourt, I think 
the name is, — about whom there are strange 
stories." 
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" Die9 ircBy dies iUa^^ muttered Dr. Vampire 
to himself. His hollow eyes looked hoUower, 
his pallid face more pallid, and a shudder crept 
slowly over his shrunken frame "Credible 
reports," he said, with an effort at composure, 
" associate the name of Agincourt with dark 
deeds. He was obliged to flee from his coun- 
try, and is here a refugee from justice. That 
Miss Delorme who lives with him, can claim 
no respect from respectable society. Mr. 
Hooker was taken with the girl's beauty, and 
it would be a great pity if he should get 
ensnared." 

I don't see, my dear," said Mrs. Slick, 
how you came to have them at your party." 

Mistakes will happen in the best of fami- 
lies," responded Mrs. Dalybird ; " but we will 
hand them around, and warn our good New 
York society against them." 

It was growing late, and the very select tea- 
party of Mrs. Morley dispersed. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THfi "FOX AND OKOW." 



AccoBDiNG to appointment, Bully Bill and 
companions met at the ''Fox and Crow/' 
They had done a good day's work, and could 
afford to indulge themselves a little. 

The " Fox and Crow " is one of the famous 
sights in New York. It is never missed by 
the countryman or the foreigner, who is search- 
ing after the " elephant." Like certain indi- 
viduals, it has become famous, no one knows 
why. Report says that it is the rendezvous 
of the most accomplished scoundrels in the 
city, yet even the most respectable men will 
evade a question the answer to which would 
disclose their ignorance of the locality. Most 
men would sooner be taken for knaves than 
simpletons ; so most New Yorkers, who have 
no interest in the matter, keep up the reputa- 
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tion of the "Fox and Crow," by want of 
courage to ignore it. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, we will 
describe the place, house, or whatever else it 
may be called. Let us imagine ourselves to 
be at the " Astor ;" — time, ten o'clock in the 
evening. Take my arm, my good country 
friend ; Broadway is gay to-night, let's abroad, 
and see what we can see. What a crowd! 
what a noise 1 It is always so ; like the roar 
of Niagara. Let us cross over here; it is 
stiller in the Park, and we can hear each other 
talk there. What sinister-looking fellow is 
that at the Park gate? He takes us to be 
" green 'uns." " Too late to see the animals 
in the Park to-night," he says. We must play 
the raw Yankee now. ** I guess, mister, you 
wouldn't mind just lettin' m in, if it is late." 
" Fare is twenty-five cents, during the regular 
hours ; after ten o'clock, double price," he 
responds. " Wal now, here is a bill to pay 
for goin' in ; but you must show us round a 
little." The bill is an advertisement of our 
shoemaker on bank note paper. The fellow 
is sure of his customers, and begins to talk of 
a great exhibition of the real sea-horse, and 
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an uncommon elephant, in abother quarter of 
the town. We guess how we will go, but 
request him to step over to the Astor and get 
our umbrella, giving him a false name. Away 
he runs, thinking to secure an umbrella withal, 
which he can pawn for a few shillings. Let 
him go now, they will recognise him at the 
Astor, and send him off with a flea in his 
ear. We will go through Chatham Street, 
towards the Bowery. What a quantity of 
" old clo' " shops ! The cunning, tough, cheat- 
ing, lying, deathless Hebrews are here, ready 
to thank the God of Moses for the smallest 
victory over your purse. Did it ever strike 
you, my friend, that if the Jews were gathered 
together out of every dirty corner of the world, 
they would be the greatest and richest nation 
under the sun? That never can be; they 
slew the Redeemer, and God, too great to slay 
in return, has put a mark upon them, and 
sent them vagabonding like Cain. Let us 
hurry on ; there is pestilence in the air ; carrion 
is walking about here, in the human form 
divine. Must every city under heaven have 
its quarter of death and infamy? Take an 
occasional stroll here, you that believe in the 
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divinity of human nature, A long desolate 
street is this Bowery. Here we are, in the 
vicinity of the Fox and Crow ; let us go in 
and see the favourite resort of the elite of 
scoundrels. That long bar, behind which 
stand tempting bottles, can*t be the famous 
place? Wait a little, and we shall find that 
the vestibule is not the whole temple. There 
comes Bully Bill, the Agamemnon of rowdies, 
the king of kings among the Fox and Crow 
heroes ; we will follow him. " Supper-room, 
waiter ! " A bell is heard in the distance, and 
a door opens out of the wall. Bill, Somnam- 
bules & Co. enter, and we will follow. They 
eye us sharply, make signs, and hem ; but we 
are only "lookers on in Venice." Through 
thin walls we hear the rattling of dice, and 
'' ace of hearts," " knave of clubs," &c. mingled 
with oaths. Waiters are coming and going ; 
they are the locomotive taps of the brandy 
cask. A pipe of bad brandy is consumed 
every day at the Fox and Crow. If you are 
a politician^ you can purchase votes here for a 
drink a-piece. The judicious expenditure of 
ten dollars here will produce a sham election 
riot, which wiU scare a hundred respectable 

VOL. II. K 
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timid citizens away from the polls. "If you 
have a mortal enemy, you can here bargain to 
have his ribs broken, at the rate of five dollars 
a-piece. If you have a rival, you can here 
hire a penny-a-liner to blast his reputation. 
If you would like to play the fiend, and break 
some good man's heart, you may bring here 
his inexperienced son. If you wish to become 
a drunkard, at a small cost, stop here three 
times a day and get a drink of brandy. If you 
are fond of a fight, come here with your mind 
made up not to receive an insult. There are 
other things at the Fox and Crow to which not 
even allusion can be made. 

A certain theatre in the neighbourhood is 
not out ; therefore the liveliest hour at the 
Fox and Crow has not yet arrived. There 
come Sir Vincent Delorme and the Earl of 
Moorland. They must needs see the " Cider 
Cellars " and '' The Coal Hole Tavern " of the 
London of the New World. They had better 
be careful; the police is more efficient in 
London than here. There comes Jupiter 
BeUows, the blood-and-thunder actor of the 
Great Republican Union Theatre. He is 
hoarse with raving, and drunken with the pit's 
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applause. Like other kings, he is surrounded 
by his courtiers, to whom his beck is law. 
He sees the Englishmen. It is said that he 
was hissed in England. What a violation of 
liberty ! Has not every man a right to be ap- 
plauded ? and to deny that right by hissing, — 
is it not a positive declaration that all men are 
not free and equal? What a noise he is 
making about infernal aristocrats! See, the 
Englishmen are rising to go away. Blood- 
and-Thunder Universal-Smash Bellows, vdth 
theatrical gestures, is putting himself in their 
way. Sir Vincent Delorme demands permis- 
sion to pass, and is knocked down, with a 
horrid oath. Now look out for a row ! Head 
over heels goes Blood-and-Thunder Universal- 
Smash Bellows ; Bully BiU's big fist has hit 
him in the face like the hoof of a vicious horse. 
The leader is speechless, and Bill, Somnam- 
bules & Co. put the mock heroes of the Great 
Republican Union Theatre to instant flight. 
The Earl of Moorland supports his friend, and 
gives Bill a handful of guineas ; that is what 
the cunning scoundrel has been fighting for. 

Hark! the fire bells are ringing. Let us 
be off. See the villains pouring out, in the 

k2 
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dress of firemen. Not a fireman is there 
amongst them. They assume the dress, run 
with the companies, and steal whatever they 
can lay their hands on. Braver, more disin- 
terested men than our firemen the world has 
not seen. These scoundrels get among them, 
complete the work commenced, perhaps, by 
an incendiary, and thus give them a bad 
name. 

Let us hasten to say good-night, for the first 
time and the last, to the Fox and Crow. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



SOME LEITEB8. 



The next morning after the dinner-party at 
Hooker's, Quinland received several letters, 
three of which we will lay before the reader. 

" New York Hotel, 
" Saturday Morning. 

" My deae Quinland, — Sir Vincent De- 
lorme met with an accident last evening, that 
vsdll confine him to his room for several days. 
With your permission, 1 think our little festival 
had better be postponed a short time. My 
Mend send, his comVlimeat,. 

" Very truly yours, 

" Moorland." 



'< Villa Bellina. Staten Island, 
Sunday Homing. 



€t 



'' Dear Mr, Quinland, — By the list of 
arrivals in the journals, I perceive that you are 



i 
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at the Astor House. It would be doing you 
a great injustice to suppose that you have quite 
forgotten us. I should be happy to see you, 
and have a right to receive a visit from you; 
yet I am sorry to say M. Agincourt would not 
welcome you, although, so far as he himself is con- 
cerned, it would give him pleasure to meet you. 
" Please let this epistle be a secret between 
us ; and believe me your sincere friend, 

" Frances Dblorme." 

" Cincinnati, May — , . 

" My dear Priend and Brother, — ^You 
will recollect that I told you in my last letter 
— I am ashamed to say how long ago it was — 
that I intended removing to the great West. 
Well, I am here. My father is with me. His 
health is broken ; all day long he sits silent, 
thinking of that Aome where at least one angel 
awaits him. My brother is at Columbia 
College, in New York, where I hope you will 
find him, and aid him with your wise counsel, 
— only don't make him a sceptic like yourself. 

" I am now teaching. That, I suppose, is 
to be the occupation of my life. It is only six 
months since I began with a dozen pupils, 
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and I now have under my care more than a 
hundred. They have already commenced 
building for me a large seminary. Here will 
I toil, and do what I can, with God's help, 
towards educating the women of my country. 
I feel a new life, — my spirit expands, — the idea 
of sending abroad a hundred females every 
year, through whom my thoughts may operate 
upon society, stimulates me to tireless action, 
and makes me feel the nobility of my calling. 
My pupils ar6 my children, and each one I 
would take by the hand and lead up to the 
fountain of the first true, first pure, and first 
good. My daily bread is secure through toil ; 
before me is an ample field for mental and 
moral action, — what more does any mortal 
need? 

"And, my brother, what are you going to do 
in the great Maelstrom of New York ? I fear 
for you. The circumstances of life have made 
you a thinker instead of an actor. Around 
you is food for thought. You will be asking 
yourself what does all this mean ? You ques- 
tion everything, — men, things, yourself, even 
heaven. You are contented when all becomes 
clear to your understanding. I am afraid that 
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some day you will die of a problem like some 
ancient philosopher — I have forgotten who. 
Man should be thought in action, not in 
repose; work, not meditation, is the end of 
his being. 

*' My heart burns to see you. I picture you 
to myself alone in New York, and needing a 
friend to rouse you from your melancholy 
dreams, to point out to you the sweet morn- 
ing star, and say, * Up ! the day cometh/ 
Don*t tell me again that your life will be a 
failure, unless you reach the consummation of 
human love. Shame on you, you are weaker 
than a woman. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Mart Kenedy." 



r 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE EVSNING STAB BECX)MES THE MOBNING STAB. 

One long extract from Quinland's diary will 
worthily close this second part of our history. 
Some exaggerations and too florid a style are 
compensated for by the young man's genuine, 
enthusiasm. 

"As soon as I had read the epistle of Miss 
Delorme, I resolved to go immediately in 
search of my long lost loved one. I was 
seized, not only with a resolution to see her, 
but with a determination to use every lawful 
effort to overcome any hindrances that might 
be placed in my way. I had seen the dear 
evening star set in the glowing west, and now 
auroral gleams of hope bade me watch for the 
blessed morning star in the east. 

" I left my hotel about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and started for Staten Island. It 
was one of those clear, serene days, when the 
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azure dome of the heavens seems so high; 
when gladness and health are inhaled with 
the pure air. The vast throng in the crowded 
thoroughfare moved slower than usual, as if to 
enjoy the glorious atmosphere. A smile was 
on every face; from every breast the mad- 
denning spirit of commerce seemed to have 
been exorcised, so careless* and joyous was the 
exhilarated moving crowd. Man is an in- 
carnation of the elements, he smiles when they 
smile, frowns when they frown, 

" It was a day to ^reveal all the splendour 
and beauty of the bay that lies between the 
city and the sea. Great steamers were moving 
up and down, Uke monsters of the mysterious 
deep, leaving after them long trails of foam, 
and darkening the air with their black breath. 
A hundred ships rode slowly here and there, 
with drooping sails ; as though they had come 
up from the sea too weary to move to the 
shore, or were loth to go out upon the wide 
playground of the tempests. Over all and in 
all was that indefinable spirit of enchantment, 
which at certain hours man can feel but never 
construe to thought. 

" I reached the beautiful island, whose pic- 
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turesque shore is covered with charming villas, 
with I know not what presentiment of hal- 
lowed bliss. I seemed to be already upon the 
threshold of a new era of existence. My 
heart beat high and strong. Even yesterday, 
with its fresh earnest thoughts and feelings, 
appeared to. my exhilarated imagination a 
point of time in the vanished years. The 
ground upon which I trod was elastic, and 
the dusty highways were to me like the gold- 
paved halls of a visionary palace. Alas ! I 
was excited too much, — all that was but the 
commencement of a kind of trance to which 
for years I had been subject. I began to see 
things before and after. I wandered far along 
the shore of the sea, Uving as it were my 
entire existence in each single moment of 
time. I was not conscious of pbssessing a 
body ; my soul saw the place where I was born 
— heard the well-known voices of parents — 
visited a hundred dear familiar places — listened 
in quick succession to the music of summer 
birds and the roar of winter tempests. Again 
dawned upon my spirit the guiding star of 
love, revealing to me, as they never were 
revealed before, immortality and God. Years 
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of toil and sorrow I lived over again — ^not sad 
now, for I saw above the heavens a serene 
divinely beautiful angel, sent by the Almighty 
Love to watch over me, and guide me towards 
the first holy, first pure, first good. Doubt 
vanished with the dawn of celestial light. In 
all, and through all, I communed with the 
Giver, the Upholder. For me there was a 
new heaven and a new earth ; in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, the mortal put on 
immortality. Death was swallowed up in 
Victory, for I looked through her dark portals 
out upon the God-illumined fields of Paradise. 
"When I woke from my trance, I was 
sitting by the sea-side, with the hand of Adele 
in mine. While in that state of exaltation, I 
had moved unconsciously towards her, and 
rested when in her presence. She had not 
spoken, — she seemed to know my soul's in- 
most thoughts, and was too happy to attempt 
the utterance of her heart's holy emotions. 
The heaven, that had been suddenly opened to 
my vision, had taken a living form by my side. 
At the very moment when a near view of im- 
mortality had reconciled me to every worldly 
loss, the treasure of treasures, the more than 
life, the first loved and the last, was newly 
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found. We looked into each other's eyes and 
read what we could not utter. To the glowing 
lips of the maiden I gave the first kiss. We 
were one. Henceforth seas might divide us, 
human authority might interpose barriers 
between us ; but the sweet blessed union of 
soul with soul — soul that knows not the 
limits of time and space — was beyond mortal 
reach. What God hath joined together, no 
man can put asunder. 

" Then and there was the wedding hour. 
We stood reverently by God's high altar, in 
the first built temple. The murmur of the 
sea was the organ music, accompanied by the 
soft voice of the evening breeze. Those that 
walk the earth unseen, both when we wake 
and when we sleep, were the witnesses. A 
voice that hath sounded through the temple 
from creation's hour, audible to the inner ear 
of the spirit, — ^he that hath ears to hear let him 
hear, — ^pronounced the solemn service. The 
stars, one by one, came out to hold jubilee, 
and sang together, as of old, with joy, 

" That one chaste kiss was the only mortal 
seal of the imperishable union of our immortal 
souls." 
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CONTINUATION OF THE INTRODUC 

TORY CHAPTER. 

William, and Kate, and I, are alone, all 
dressed in black. Since the last chapter was 
written, the angel o£ Death has come, and led 
our blessed mother up to God's high mansions 
in the heavens. We are orphans now, and to 
each other doubly dear. We have no heart to 
talk about many things that have been written. 
In fact, I have omitted, in reading to them, 
several chapters of this second part of my novel. 

To keep back nothing, the heart of Kate has 
been suddenly changed, and her quickened 
spirit has awakened to much of life's pro- 
founder meaning. At the next reading a new 
brother may be added to our circle; 

William has graduated, and is panting for 
action. " If I could only find a Mary Kenedy.". . 
he says, sighing, without finishing his sentence. 
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Heaven only knows how soon I shall be left 
alone. Reader, my heart turns to you. We 
sometimes pass in the street a stranger whose 
face interests, perhaps touches us, and we say 
to ourselves, " Could we know each other, as 
we know ourselves, we might pause, embrace, 
and love." Will it not be one of the glories of 
heaven " to know as we are known ? '' 



A 



PAET THIED. 



THE ACTOB. ' 



" To labour is to pray.' 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENIUS m THE SLAVE-MARKET OF UTILITY. 

The spring and summer have passed, and 
the autumn, glorious with its " sere and yellow 
leaf/' has come. Our hero has had many 
interviews with his soul's affianced, the details 
of which each one may imagine from his own 
experience. But, — stern, cruel necessity 
of our earthly existence ! — lovers cannot wholly 
subsist upon the celestial dew gathered from 
the lips of the beloved. Since the fatal apple 
was eaten in the first Eden, the brow of man 
has had to sweat for his daily bread. 

Quinland's faithful diary will here again tell 
the story of an important period of his life in 
the most simple and touching manner. 

" Sept. 27. — To-day I have paid my last 
dollar to the coarse avaricious woman in 
whose house I am a boarder. My spirit is 
gloomy. A httle note from Adele atforded 

X.2 
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me a half-hour of happiness, for thoughts of 
her alone filled my mind. The dear creature 
knows not how ill the world goes with . me, 
and I cannot bear to utter a word to her that 
would give her pain. What with the perse- 
cutions of her uncle, the Earl of Moorland, 
who insists upon her going to England with 
him, and with the commands of her father to 
marry Hooker, she has trouble enough of her 
own without being burthened also with mine. 
May the dear God preserve her to me through 
all trials, and if it be his holy will that we 
shall not be united on earth, may we have 
patience to wait for a holier union in heaven ! " 
''Sept 28. — To-day I have sought in various 
places for employment. I begin sadly to realize 
that the individual cannot even pur me an ideal 
life. Long since have I known that it is impos- 
sible to make the ideal real, in life as in every- 
thing else ; yet, I have had the fond, but I fear, 
the delusive hope, that I should always be able 
to aim at the ideal. Is it an unavoidable neces- 
sity of existence that few or none can choose 
a congenial field of labour, or is it a false 
necessity imposed by an irrational, conse- 
quently unholy, organization of society? I 
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have offered my services to the joumaUsts, 
and only five out of ten treated me with the 
common courtesy demanded by civilized 
society, I have sought emplojrment among 
the publishers as a translator from the French 
or German, but have invariably received the 
polite response, ' that there is nothing to be 
done, that trade is dull, that publishing 
translations don't pay/ What am I to do ? 
I have two hands and a brain, but what are 
they good for — as the world goes — if they 
can't earn bread for my mouth ? God's will 
is not done on earth as it is in heaven, else 
each should have his daily bread for his daily 
toil. If Christ were to read service in the 
church, think you he would not see the devil 
grinning over the shoulder of many a one who 
utters the prayer with his lips and violates it 
in his life? He who takes advantage of a 
brother's necessity to give him less than his 
daily bread for his daily toil, is a doer of 

blasphemy against heaven " 

''Oct 10.— This morning I finished writing 
my romance. It has been the labour of just 
twenty days. At ten o'clock I set out, sad at 
ieart, to find a publisher. Several dismissed 
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me courteously without looking at the manu- 
script. 1 called on the editor of a weekly 
paper who publishes novelettes. He had thick 
lips, a coarse brutal face, and his manners 
were those of a savage. He asked whether I 
had crammed my story well with thunder 
storms, brigands, pirates, love, blood, and 
murder. I answered in the negative ; where- 
upon he stared at me with a look of contempt 
and pity, remarking, with a sneer, that in this 
fast country and fast age we must have fast 
novels or none. However, a small publisher 
has taken my manuscript to look at, and will 

give me an answer to-morrow " 

" Oct. 11. — My book, my little one, the 
first-born of my brain and heart, has been 
sold to-day. Twenty dollars were offered and 
accepted. I can now live another month and 
feel comparatively happy. Day by day I 
devour books, but I hope that in writing I 
shall not merely give what I receive. ' Shall 
we be destined,' says Sterne, * to the days of 
eternity, on holy days as well as working 
days, to be showing the relics of learning ^ as 
monks do the relics of saints, without working 
one, one single miracle with them ? * '* 
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" Oct. 15. — ^To-day;, the long article that 
I wrote yesterday and sent to the * New York 

/ made its appearance, accompanied with 

a very complimentary notice by the editor. 
I called on the editor, and asked him whether 
he would accept my contributions in the 
future. He replied in the affirmative, and 
laughed at my simplicity when I talked about 
pay/' 

" Oct 23. — My book made its appearance 
this morning. It is a little 12mo. of 240 
pages. I felt strange when I first saw my 
name in print. I took a copy, and hastened 
to find Adele. We sat for homrs by the sea- 
side, and read it together. She approved it 
all. I told her that it had given me much 
pain to make pubHc the experience of my own 
heart. She repKed to me, with overflowing 
eyes, that the blood wrung from a thousand 
gentle hearts had tempered from age to age 
the bitter cup of life ; the world would be as 
rough now as it was in the beginning, had it 
not been softened by the tears of the children 

of SODg '* 

" Oct. 25. — ^My poor purse has been emptied 
again to-day. I feel upon my aching heart 
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the whole weight of this great commercial city. 
The utilitarian side of existence seems to me 
so mean. The cry of an unhappy, spoiled, 
sinning child of genius is ringing through 
my sombre spirit : — * Who made man, with 
powers which dart him fix)m earth to heaven 
in a moment — ^that great, that most excellent 
and most noble creature of the world — ^the 
miracle of nature, as Zoroaster, in his book, 
ir€pX <l>va€a>9, called him — ^the Shekinah of 
the Divine Presence, as Chrysostom — ^the 
imaffe of God, as Moses — ^the ray of divinity, 
as Plato — the marvel of marvels^ as Aristotle — 
to go sneaking on at this pitiful, pimping, 
pettifogging rate ?'..." 

" Oct. 26. — If my existence has fallen upon 
evil times, it is not manly in me, to say the 
least, to give myself up to lamentations. 
Heaven has enabled me, in common with my 
fellow-creatures, to perceive something of the 
true and the good ; that power of perceiving, 
together with a felt necessity of holding fast 
to what is perceived, is the sum of God's reve- 
lation to each of us. If there be, then, within 
us, that central rectitude, that consciousness 
of obedience to our highest conception of the 
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fit and the just, what matters all else? We 
can but die at worst, and what is death in 
comparison with living a false, meaningless, 
merely utilitarian life? To the angels in 
heaven, it must be a sad sight to see God's 
image on earth counting cash for threescore 
years and ten. But, what a mystery hangs 
over all 1 I am falling into a kind of trance 
as I write, and the voice of the Bohemian 
alchemist seems to reach faintly my ear, com- 
ing, as it were, out of immeasurable darkness. 
Faint as the voice is, it has an echo, and the 
echo whispers, * Think not, lest you die ; 
believe, that you may live/ ....'* 

^' Nov. 13. — ^This morning I was asked for 
money that I could not pay. It gnawed upon 
my very soul to think that I had been eating 
bread that was not my own. I rushed into 
the open air, feeling wretched beyond descrip- 
tion, and almost regarding myself as one of 
society's outcasts, I crossed the ferry to 
Brookljm, and wandered far along the shore 
of the bay, until I could gaze out upon the 
solemn sea. On the road I met Hooker and 
M. Agincourt. They were in a superb open 
carriage, enjoying the glorious November 
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morning. I was recognised, and received a 
nod of cold civility. I could not help thinking 
how it would mutually stand with us, if we 
were suddenly transported to a city not built 
with hands, which is eternal in the heavens. 
How rich may there appear the soul of many 
a beggar, and how poor the soul of many a 
king ! I walked on, thinking bitterly of the 
present, and feeling a strange dread of the 
future. 

" While I was gazing at the sea, two young 
men rode past, whom I scarcely^ noticed, but 
who seemed to regard me closely. At the 
expiration of a half-hour they returned, and 
drew up opposite to me. I felt a cold chill 
run over me as I saw young Morley and 
little Charley approaching. My old college 
chum placed a gentle hand in mine, and 
inquired after my health and prosperity with 
the sweetest imaginable voice. I gave him a 
general account of myself in a running man- 
ner, with affected cheerfulness. Little Chariey 
was thin and pale. He looked prematurely 
old, and in his half-hollow eyes there was a 
feverish gleam of intelligence. When Morley 
had taken his leave, the nameless boy slid 
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deftly up to me, laid his little pale hand with 
a strange cunning movement upon my breast, 
and said, with a voice scarcely above a whisper, 
' When with you I think all that you think, 
and feel all that you feel. You are a good 
deal better than my brother. You are sad in 
your heart, and want money. I should love 

to have you come and see me. No. , Ninth 

Street/ On my way home I found in 

my vest pocket a fifty-dollar bill, rolled up in 
the smallest possible compass. I did not 
doubt in the least that it was put there by 
Charley, and I resolved to return it as soon as 
possible. . : . ." 

" Nov, 14. — ^This morning I enclosed 
Charley's fifty-dollar bill in a note, and sent it 

to his address The mistress of the 

house said to me, just before dinner-time, 
that she had ordered the table laid with one 

cover less than usual George Monk 

came to pay me a visit this evening. I was 
pale, looked sad and anxious. Out of pride 
I attempted to conceal everything from him, 
but in vain. He complained bitterly of my 
making him a stranger, as he expressed it; 
threw me his pocket-book, which contained 
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a thousand dollars or more, and told me to 
help myself. I refused to open it; and he 
exploded with wrath at what he called my 

foolish pride He flung a handful of 

money in my face, and left without bidding 

me good night " 

" Nov. 15. — I saw, this morning, an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper for a teacher in a 
boarding school not far from the city. I ap- 
peared among the applicants at the appointed 
time and place. There were more than twenty 
in waiting, of all civilized nations, and of every 
grade of character and qualification. There 
were long-bearded Poles, seedy Garmans, rest- 
less Frenchmen, sinister-looking Italians, for- 
lorn Englishmen, taciturn Scotchmen, garu- 
lous Irishmen, a stray Yankee or two — some 
imaginative men of erudition, lured to the West 
by ideal visions of liberty and easily-earned 
plenty ; some heart-broken refugees from the 
oppressor's wrong; others, clever scoundrels 
and escaped convicts. A tall, bony, red- 
nosed, cadaverous - looking ex-clergyman of 
the English Church, who — as a bystander 
whispered in my ear — ^left his country nobody 
knew when, nor for what, made his appearance 
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amongst us, and, after putting half-a-dozen 
questions to each, selected me and a young 
German from Berlin to teach fifty boys every 
known language and every hitherto discovered 
science. He is to give us ten dollars a month 
and our board I met Judge Long- 
worthy in the street as I was returning home. 
He told me that my college chum, Binney, had 
become a fixture in his office. * I look upon 
him,* he said, * as the most promising young 
man in New York. He has already made his 
appearance at the bar, and astonishes every- 
body. He is so completely absorbed in his 
studies, that he looks after neither friend nor 

foe.* My landlady, after abusing me 

roundly, has agreed — out of necessity, I sup- 
pose — to wait for her pay until I can earn 
money. I shall give her good interest on her 

debt " 

" Nov. 16. — Sent George Monk his money 
this morning, and set out for Sea-weed Shore, 
Long Island, to begin my duties as teacher in 
the boarding school of the Rev. Dr. Spooney. 
George will, perhaps, feel hurt, but I have 
promised my father more than once never to 
borrow, and things must come to a worse pass 
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than this before I will beg The boys 

in Dr. Spooney's school look listless and sad. 
His wife is Irish, ten years older than her 
husband, and by far the ugliest woman that I 

have ever seen " 

" Jan. 20. — The weary days drag their 
slow length along here, and the misery that is 
produced by protracted physical discomfort, 
that is made the keener by a consciousness 
that it is unjustly inflicted, galls more and 
more, wears deeper and deeper. My German 
friend and myself labour hard eight or ten 
hours a-day, not for the sake of our employer, 
but for the sake of those we teach. How 
terribly sad it is that the forming of the im- 
mortal mind should fall to the guardianship of 
one who is a very incarnation of meanness, 
who has a small shop-keeping kind of nature, 
who is cunning in giving the smallest possible 
amount of culture for the largest possible 
amount of money. We are all fed cheaper 
than pigs, and sleep on beds little better than 
nests of straw. Mrs. Spooney has been a real, 
to give me a new ideal of human unworthiness. 
My fellow teacher said to me, the other day, 
that if Phlegethon and Styx, and all other 
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infernal streams of fire and pitch, were boiled 
down into a kind of double refined essence 
containing the whole spirit of Tartarus, and 
that were taken to animate the ugliest possible 
piece of human flesh, the production could not 
be a meaner thing than she. His rugged 
Lutheran German made the idea still more 

horrible " 

" March 1. — I have finished with Dr. 
Spooney, my boarding bill is paid, a few 
dollars are left in my pocket, Adele sends me 
every day a little soul-song of love, and if the 
future were sure, I could lay my hand upon 
my breast, and say that I am happy. When 
most are fiercely snatching after bread alone, 
those who would feed, above all, the mind and 
soul, may find themselves, like the blessed 
Redeemer, without the where to lay their 
heads " 
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CHAPTER II. 

A LEITEB FBOM ADELE. 

<' ViUa Bellina, AprU 10. 

" This evening, dearest, I am unspeakably 
sad. Would that you were near me, that I 
might lay my head upon your breast and weep ! 
Tears are holy in the sight of heaven, for they 
spring from the sorrow that disciplines the 
heart. My father wiD not listen to my en- 
treaties, and Miss Delorme can give me no 
aid. My uncle continually beseeches us to 
accompany him to England, and I more than 
suspect in Sir Vincent Delorme a passion 
unbecoming his age,, and dishonouring a re* 
membrance that he has pretended to hold 
sacred. In order not to break out in open 
rebellion against my poor grief-stricken parent, 
I am sometimes obliged to see the Hon. Mr. 
Hooker, who seems to regard a courtesy that 
is due to self-respect as a sign of a pliant 
temper. I know that I have a certain right 
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to act as I please, but I should never more be 
happy, were I, in any complication of circum- 
stances, to become the cause of destroying the 
already disordered reason of the author of my 
earthly being. patience ! sacred patience ! 
thou art the tempering spirit of all other vir- 
tues, the sad comfort of the afflicted! Why 
do I trouble you again and again with all this ? 
It affords me a solace to tell the chosen of my 
heart all my little griefs, for then my spirit 
feels a sympathy, coming I know not how and 
whence, that encourages and heals. If things 
come to the worst, my will, as strong as my 
conviction of the necessity of following what 
I conceive to be true and good, cannot fail 
me. 

" I began this letter for the purpose of 
saying something else to you, but I hardly 
know how to give form to my strange emotions 
and foreboding thoughts. This afternoon, 
when the trees began to lay their lengthening 
shadows upon the margin of the sea, I was 
sitting alone in the dear place where I found 
you after so many years of absence and sorrow. 
You know my firm belief, that my departed 
mother is my guardian spirit; At times 1 feel 

VOL. II. M 
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a viewless hand laid upon my breast — ^feel it 
with a nameless inward, rather than an out- 
ward sense — ^which approves or warns, as need 
may be. For a little season I was strangely 
happy, thinking of you, and listening to the 
soft music of the sea, as it gently broke upon 
the sloping shore. My heart beat beneath the 
soothing pressure of that angelic hand, and 
my spirit seemed lifted upon the wings of 
devotion to the immediate presence of the 
Divine Goodness. In the midst of my beati« 
tude, if it be lawful to use the word, I sud- 
denly felt a warning pressure. I started, like 
one awakened from a sleep made bakny with 
sweet dreams, and saw near me a stranger. 
He addressed me with a voice as soft and 
gentle as a woman's. His manner was cour- 
teous, and there was something winning in his 
smile. In his feminine face there was a glow 
of ill-concealed admiration, that might have 
alarmed one less assured than myself. He 
addressed me words of praise, in accents as 
pathetic as those of Love himself. ' To such 
language,' I said firmly, ' I could listen from 
no one, still less from a stranger. You will 
greatly oblige me by leaving me alone, for 
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your presence renders one unhappy whom you 
profess to esteem/ ' Ten minutes since/ he 
responded, with a boldness and decision wholly 
unlooked for .in a young man of such gentle 
mien, * I was ignorant of your existence ; I 
now love for the first time in my life, and offer 
you my hand and heart. I have worldly means 
enough to make us comfortable. I have wan- 
dered from the path of rectitude, but with you 
I could return to it : without you, Heaven only 
knows where I may end/ I felt the warning 
priessure with redoubled force. * You speak,' 
I answered, with a firmness that seemed to be 
thoroughly felt, ' of what never can be. Leave 
me, and may God help you to be just and 
wise !' His lip grew pale, and trembled. He 
bowed silently and went away. 

" My heart is now burthened with a heavy 
indefinable fear, which I have the spirit to 
reveal to none but you. It grieves me to 
burthen you with what may be my foolish 
foreboding, but whom else have I on earth to 
make the sharer of my joys and griefs ? Come 
to me again as soon as you can, for your 
presence reassures me, and it is such happiness 
to say a thousand little things that fall so 
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easily from the glad tongue^ and take a mean* 
ing firom tone and look. 

" Dear as your letters are to me, I must 
beg you not to write too often ; they are always 
safe, inclosed to Miss Delorme, unless their 
frequency give rise to suspicion. My father 
has just been in my room, sayinir to me that 
.he .pirit of my mier h« uTLm^g him 
in regard to me. He thinks it his duty to 
hasten my marriage with Hooker. May the 
dear God guide and protect us, and make us 
equal to any ill that may befisd us I 

" As ever, 

" AnfeLE/' 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOW STATESMEN AND DIPLOMATISTS ABB MANUFACTUBED. 

Shift the scene with all possible haste. We 
have just seen Adele, ripe in beauty, lovely, 
strangely gifted, innocent, and sad, dipping 
her facUe pen in her heart, to unburthen her 
love-laden spirit to the worthy recipient of her 
first and only affection. A room in Hooker's 
house is now represented to us. It looks Uke 
a section of an upholsterer's shop ; money has 
been lavished in furnishing it, but there is not 
a single trace of a cultivated individual taste. 
The Hon. Ezra Hooker is in close conversation 
with " Bully Bill." They are both excited ; 
what can they be talking about ? 

" To-morrow morning, at ten o'clock," says 
the ex-member of Congress, " there is to be a 
meeting of certain distinguished individuals at 
the Astor House, for the purpose of talking 
over privately the poUtical prospects of the 
coming election." 
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" You know/' interrapted Bill, his bullet 
eyes glowing like two live coals, " I can't talk 

political prospects ; but, with a few 

* yaller boys,' I can scare up more votes in this 
city than any other big chicken without feathers 
that walks the pAve and crows on the comer." 

" Like a man of business," responded 
Hooker, " you come to the point at once." 

" I don't merely brag — " again interrupted 
Bill, tossing his round head in the direction of 
the phrenological organ of love of approbation, 
and squirting something towards half a pint of 
yellow saliva on the rich velvet carpet — ^*'I don't 
merely brag, but can do ail 1 promise. I know 
fifty fellows, over to the Fox and Crow, that for 
one end of a saw-buck * a-piece, would be on 
hand with a whole company of voters at their 
heels. Lots of others I know that will get up 
the tallest kind of a fight at the poles, and 
kick up such a row that a thousand of your 
respectable old grannies won't go near 'em. 
As for making stump speeches, I'm no hand 
at that, and my private opinion is that they 
don't do no good anyhow ; it's only kicking 
up a little dust to blind the outsiders." 

* Shaped like an X, and in Bill's dialect-^ten dollars. 
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" All that we can manage among ourselves/' 
said Hooker; ^'we want a man to turn the 
crank of just such a machine as you have been 
describing. I don't want votes for myself. 
I have been to Congress once, and shan't 
. trouble myself about a matter of that kind 
again. My friend Dalybird, however, is red 
hot for Congress. His saffi*on beauty of a wife 
is desirous of cutting a figure in Washington. 
She has 'been putting a dirty finger in my pie 
of late, and I would a little rather have her 
out of the way. That old nose-led, henpecked 
Slick told me the other day that he would 
contribute five thousand dollars for 'lectioneer- 
ing purposes, if his son-in-law could have a 
nomination for Congress. The plethoric dog 
of a New Jersey Jew has got the ' tin,' and 
will fork up as soon as the matter is fixed. 
I have been thinking that you would know 
how to employ a couple of thousand dollars to 
the best advantage. You can spend a thou- 
sand, and put the other thousand in your 
pocket — a word to the wise !" 

Bill sprang upon his feet, strode across the 
room, struck a theatrical attitude, again ejected 
a mouthful of tobacco-juice upon the carpet. 
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and returned to his seat too grateful for 
words. 

Again the scene is shifted. Hooker is 
alone, reclining upon a sofa, and smoking a 
cigar. See, he holds his havanna aloft, and 
sohloquises : — " To have, or not to have, . 
that's the question. By thunder ! I have 
never undertaken anjrthing yet that I didn't 
succeed in. Such a beauty ! So accomplished I 
A perfect lady— speaks French Uke a krk— 
wouldn't she be a feather in my cap at a 
foreign court I To-morrow morning I'll make 
those political big bugs promise me a foreign 
mission, or I'll cut the party and spend fifty 
thousand dollars to smash every son of a gun 
among them. They can't get along without 
my money, and I don't mind paying twenty- 
five or thirty thousand for the court of St. 
James's. That infernal Earl of Moorland, if I 
meet him in London, I'll cut him dead, even 
in the Queen's drawing-room. I think Miss 
Agincourt would come up to the scratch 
directly, if it wasn't for that consummate, 
palavering coxcomb of an uncle. — Humph ! 
Tom Quinland — plague take the boy, I can't 
help but like him ; if he would only give up 
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his wild-goose chase after a bird he never can 
catch, I wouldn't mind helping him on a bit 
in the world. Ten or fifteen hundred dollars 
will get him off to make stump speeches in 
Otterville, Smashford, &c. &c. for two or three 
months, and that will make one less in my 
way. I feel it in my bones that the next 
election wiU be the making of me. Their 
Excellencies, Mr. and Mrs. Hooker, eh ? " 

The scene shifts again. The interior of a 
room in the Astor House is represented. It is 
neatly garnished, and arm-chairs are placed in 
order, with an expectant look. Grave inen in 
black arrive in pairs. They talk low, and cast 
at each other glances of caution, if not of dis- 
trust. They number little more than a dozen, 
and are the secret wire-pullers of a great poli- 
tical party. In the woods men take any path 
that leads in the direction they wish to go : 
these are the path-makers in the wilderness of 
politics. Doubtless they have some private 
end in view ; but why may not the emoluments 
of office fall to their share as well as to that of 
others ? 

Let us draw a few portraits, and those may 
recognise them who can. 
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One weighty senator, whose turgid mind 
is travelling rapidly from the present secret 
meeting through the fire and smoke of the 
election battle-field to the long-desired White 
House, becomes slightly oblivious in regard to 
'* this mortal frame,'' and attempts in vain to 
seat himself in a lar&'e arm-chair. 0, ye gods 
-whether celestial or infemal-that gdde the 
State, avert the direful omen ! He finds a sofa 
better adapted to his proportions. 

There is, however, infinitesimal space left by 
his side for a shrivelled shadow of a man from 
the extreme South. The ears of the almost 
bodiless spirit are somewhat longer than those 
of the almost spiritless body. They call for 
brandy and water, and settle it between them- 
selves that they are to be the next President 
and Vice President of the United States. 

Standing by the window are two men from 
New England, a worthy pair, two thunder- 
bolts in political war, who have no hopes of 
the Presidency, but are ready to stand upon 
any platform, pro-slavery or anti-slaveiy, for a 
place in the Cabinet, or a good Custom-house 
appointment. One is the editor of a pohtical 
newspaper, the other a famous stump orator. 
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In another part of the room is a short man 
from the extreme North-west, and a long one 
from the extreme South-east of the Republic, 
The short man fees a bumiBg. brandy- 
inflamed eye upon the weighty senator that we 
have first noticed. He is saying inwardly, 

« 

" If I fail, it shall not be you/* The other is 
a fluent writer and speaker, looldng out for 
the best he can get, full of steam, and most 
useful— when guided. 

A small, hale, foxy old man sits alone in 
a corner^ reading a morning paper with one 
eye, and the faces of aU present with the other. 
He has a cunning brain and a slow tongue. 
No one doubts that he has views of his own 
— ^but how to get at them? He is always 
ready to tell you, with graceful courtesy, what 
they are ; but when he has finished, you find 
yourself just as ignorant as before, although, 
while he was telUng you, you thought you 
understood him perfectly. 

Our old acquaintance, the journalist, is ^' on 
hand." He is feared for the harm'^that he can 
do, and every one knows that a sop must be 
flung to Cerberus. Like a man of business, 
he names his price without a blush : he will 
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support the party with his journal during the 
campaign for ten thousand dollars, and will 
back the administration for ten thousand more. 

The Hon. Ezra Hooker wants the mission to 
England, and will contribute twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for political purposes. All are 
silent. " Hooker's Pills" won't go down well 
at St. James's, each one thinks, but does not 
say. The New England stump orator explains 
to him that London and Paris must be reserved 
places, with which to buy in a couple of re- 
fractory candidates at the National Convention ; 
but the Hague or Berlin would be just as good. 
Hooker consents, and flings the journalist a 
draft on his banker for ten thousand dollars, to 
begin with. 

A tall, lean, taciturn, half sinister -looking 
man, from one of the Southern States, who 
ha8 hitherto said nothing, thinks it necessary 
for success to attack the enemy with skill. 
" It seems to me," he says, " that the time 
has come for the dissolution of one of the great 
political parties. The party opposed to us is 
strong in possessing one colossal man.* If his 

* The senator that young Binney encountered on the 
steam-boat. 
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influence can be destroyed, the party itself will 
be broken up. You all know that I have for 
several months past been suspected of an in- 
clination to shift sides. Here is the only place 
where I wish to make any explanation ; and I 
trust that I am speaking to honourable men, 
who will guard my secret well, and appreciate 
the importance of my course of action. For 
several months I cautiously sounded the great 
leader of the opposition party. . I saw dis- 
tinctly that if he retained the confidence of 
the North, our prospects would be very far 
from the best. I represented to him — and 
this had the more weight, because I have long 
been identified with the opposite party — that 
an expression, on his part, of decidedly South- 
em principles would inevitably place him in 
the presidential chair. The lion was caught 
in the snare. The country has been stupified 
with his famous speech, and his party is already 
dead. The shade of a politically slaughtered 
friend . of mine is amply avenged, the way is 
made clear for us all; and I now have the 
demonstration of what I have always believed, 
that cunning is more than a match for 
power/' 
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Judge Longworthy alone disapproves of 
such a course. He is one of the few remaining 
representatives of a noble school of politicians, 
who would much sooner fail than succeed by 
unworthy means. Thank heaven, we have a 
wise constitution, safe in the keeping of a 
people jealous of liberty, and a firm barrier 
against the ambition of fraudulent politicians. 
Our nation may be made ridiculous by the 
appearance of vulgar Hookers at the polished 
old courts of Europe ; a stranger, at first wit- 
nessing the excitement of a popular election, 
may think us on the eve of a revolution ; but 
no man among us would dare to meddle with 
the sacred rights of the people, nor breathe a 
8eri(ma word in regard to the dissolution of 
the State. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A BRIEF ICBETINa 

Just as Quinland had finished reading 
Adele's letter, he heard a loud rap at the 
door, and the Hon. Ezra Hooker strode into 
his apartment. 

" My dear fellow/* said Hooker, in a very 
familar manner, '' I have not seen you in a 
long time ; how are you ? *' 

" I am not well in soul or body," responded 
Quinland, in a tone as bitter as the feelings 
of his heart. 

" And what in the world is the matter with 
you ? " the intruder inquired, at the same time 
seating himself uninvited. 

'* It don't matter what the matter is," was 
the more than chilling answer. 

A man with the smallest amoimt of sensi- 
tiveness in his composition would have hastily 
retreated, after receiving so unexpected and 
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sharp a fire ; but Hooker made it a principle 
never " to back out." It is hard for one who 
has known us as a boy to treat us in after 
years as a man. Hooker laughed at Quinland^ 
told him he had got the blues, and even 
punched him slightly in the ribs with a gold- 
headed cane. 

" Will the Hon. Mr. Hooker," said Quin- 
land, rising with dignity, '' have the goodness 
to explain, speedily as may he, the object of 
his visit." 

'^ Business is business," responded Hooker, 
continuing to laugh, and mistaking the serious 
indignation of Quinland for a momentary ex- 
hibition of spleen, " therefore I will come to 
the point at once. I am empowered by my 
party to employ whom I like to * stump it,' 
during the coming campaign. I heard you 
make a speech once, when you were school- 
master in the Philips settlement, and I don't 
doubt at all that, after a little practice, you 
would be the first man in the field. You look 
pale as a ghost, shut up in your room here 
from morning till night ; and you have pro- 
bably found out by this time that, in this 
practical country and practical age, the pen 
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don't pay. I want you, my dear fellow, to 
go, by-and-by, to Otterville, Smashford, and 
the towns round about, and back our party 
with the tongue of an orator. You might 
start off pretty soon, go and visit your parents 
in Ohio, then ' stump * your way tl^rough to 
your native tovni, where your fame as a great 
political orator would enable you to enter in 
triumph. I will pay all your expenses for six 
months, and give you five hundred dollars 
besides." 

" And take care of those that I leave be- 
hind," interrupted Quinland, fixing a pene- 
trating look upon the restless face of his 
antagonist. 

Hooker lost temper immediately. When a 
man is labouring for the attainment of a selfish 
end under a show of generosity, it wounds 
and enrages him to expose to him his real 
motives. In the words and manner of Quin- 
land there was a deep reproach, and all the 
more irritating for its being deserved. 

Mutual indignation, however, had no time 
to wax into hot personal wrath, for the Rev. 
Dr.Goodsel and George Monk were announced, 
and entered the room, 
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CHAPTER V. 

FBEAOHINa AND DOING. 

When the Rev. Dr. Goodsel returned to his 
old parish, he found that things had changed. 
Perhaps he had changed himself during several 
years of quiet/ in a rural district. Without 
losing any of his wisdom or goodness, he might 
have lost something of the fervour of his 
youth. At all events his old friends were dis- 
appointed, and. no new friends rallied around 
him. He soon found himself preaching to 
half-empty pews. The Rev. Dr. Wildfire at- 
tracted the crowd to another part of the town, 
and he was neglected. Preacher and congre- 
gation were mutually disappointed. After a 
tedious, fruitless period of discouraging labour, 
he resigned his charge, moved to a small town 
in the neighbourhood, where he received into 
his family a dozen boys to educate. In that 
manner he supported himself. The boys. 
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whose minds and hearts he cultivated with 
laborious patience and skill, loved and vene- 
rated him. He was conscious of doing good, 
earned his bread with his daily toil, and was, 
therefore, as happy as anxiety in regard to his 
absent children would allow him to be. 

In fact, he had always worn a grief at his 
heart on account of the foolish marriage of his 
daughters. He had sent them money until 
he had impoverished himself, — ^until he had 
exhausted the early-made provision for old age. 
The two thick-hpped, soft-brained, conceited 
Smarts had turned out just as he feared in the 
beginning, shiftless and iniprovident. The 
husband of Mary, at Smashford, was steady, and 
under the guiding eye of his own father, had 
provided tolerably well for his rapidly-increasing 
family. The husband of Adeha, at St. Louis, 
had fallen into dissipated habits, and abused 
his poor wife in the most cruel manner. His 
demands on his father-in-law for money had 
been frequent and shameless. The patience 
of the good Doctor had been quite exhausted, 
and his spirit filled with gloom in regard to 
the condition of his child. He did not wonder 
when, two years previous, he received a letter 

n2 
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from her, announcing, with few expressions of 
grief, the death of her drunken husband. - He 
offered her a home beneath his own roof, which 
she was too proud to accept. Without chil- 
dren, and disencumbered of a foolish, dissi- 
pated man, she did not find it at all difficult 
to support herself. 

.Quinland was happy to see his early and 
sincere friend. The old man looked pale, 
careworn, and sad, and there was a strange 
pathos in his slightly trembling voice. He 
had met George Monk in the street that morn- 
ing for the first time in two years. Times 
had changed. George had become a well- 
known millionaire, and was conscious of owing 
his success, in no small degree, to the timely, 
kindly, and judicious advice of Dr. Goodsel. 
He felt his strong heart swelling, when he 
grasped the small faded hand of the worn 
servant of the All-wise. He called a carriage, 
and took his patriarchal friend to see his ships, 
his houses, and his lands. Meeting on the 
way Judge Longworthy, he ordered him to 
execute, in favour of the Rev. Dr. Goodsel, 
a deed of gift for a certain piece of property on 
the Second Avenue, that would insure him an 
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income of at least a thousand dollars a-year. 
The gift was accepted with strong feelings of 
gratitude, without any of the vulgar and insin- 
cere expressions of unwillingness to receive it, 
that always wound a noble giver. 

He learned from George that Thomas Quin- 
land was in the city, and his quick eye disco- 
vered that there was some difficulty pending 
between them. Wishing to effect a recon- 
ciliation, and desiring to see his young friend, 
he requested his benefactor to accompany him 
to Quinland's rooms. When the two young 
men were in the presence of. each other, the 
good Doctor gave them a look fuller of mean- 
ing than any words. They embraced, and any 
little differences of the past were buried, with- 
out any funereal words of repentance and 
forgiveness. 

The three friends talked earnestly together 
for some time, when George, pulling his watch 
from his pocket, and hastily rising, said, '' I am 
a man of business and must fulfil my appoint- 
ments. Doctor, it is Saturday, to-day ; you 
will stay in town till Monday, and go to 
church with me to-morrow." 

" Impossible/' responded the Doctor, " my 
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wife is alone, and I promised her to return in 
good season to-night/' 

'' I will send a messenger to her, and will 
call for you and Thomas here to-morrow morn- 
ing, at half-past ten o'clock,'* answered George, 
and left the room hastily, without waiting for 
a reply. 

He did send a trusty man with a hundred 
dollars' worth of appropriate presents to the 
good, patient wife of Dr. Goodsel. She was 
quite reconciled to the loss of her husband for 
a couple of days, and promised not to scold 
him on his return. 

Thomas found great comfort in talking over 
Us affairs with a wise and judicious friend. 
The Doctor was gratified, above all, to find 
him thoroughly imbued with the spirit of relif 
gion. " You seem to be desirojis," said the 
good man, "of benefiting your fellow-men, 
but you have no settled plan of action. To 
strike out a new path through the wilderness 
of life belongs only to those who have convic- 
tions so strong that they become to them like 
mandates from heaven, who are ever ready 
for a martyr's grave. Some beaten track 
must be chosen, — through familiar and conse- 
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crated fonns we must express the spirit of our 
own heartfelt belief. The door of the church 
is open, and you are called to enter. The 
harvest is plenteous and the labourers are few, 
now, as of old. The Lord of the harvest will 
richly reward each faithful reaper, and what 
are all the treasures of this world in compa- 
rison with those that are laid up where moth 
and rust cannot corrupt ? *' 

The young man laid his hand in that of his 
paternal adviser, and said, " All that you say 
has passed through my mind, and has been 
carefully weighed. I have found myself un- 
equal to the work. The mass of men are 
moved through the heart, and must be ad- 
dressed from the heart. I am so constituted 
that I rest satisfied when I have made a thing 
clear to the understanding; my intellectual 
convictions, although pressed with fervour, 
would fail to touch the springs of emotion, 
and I should find myself in a false position. 
I have been a questioner, and, although a 
firmer belief has been reached through the 
gloomy valley and shadow of doubt, yet the 
spirit of my teaching would engender similar 
doubt in many who might not be guided to 
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the same belief. Besides, where is the church ? 
Which one of a thousand contending forms 
shall be accepted ? And what if the consci- 
ence could not supplely fit itself to any form ? 
What sect under the sun would let me put my 
name at the end of the Gospel, instead of at 
the bottom of its creed P There is doubtless 
a great vital truth in every form, but such a 
wide and generous interpretation would not 
suit the partial spirit of each particular form. 
And what if the Rend, through pride, envy, 
hatred, malice, bigotry, superstition, theolo- 
gical prescription and persecution, divides the 
outward empire of the church with Christ 
himself?" 

" So much the fnore need is there, then," 
answered the Doctor, " of pure and sincere 
disciples of Christ in the church on earth, in 
order to purify it, and make it a closer pattern 
of the church in heaven." 

" Every sincere follower of the blessed 
Redeemer," answered the young man, "be- 
longs to the true church, is of the company of 
the elect, and his holy life and pure conver- 
sation among men may be the most effectual 
preaching of the word," 
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The discussion was carried no farther. They 
were both right. Spirit and form, like soul 
and body, must both be united on earth. 
Reason L faith must go hand m hand to 
the harvest-field of souls. There must also be 
added good works, a beautiful example of 
which we shall soon see. 

The next day, at the appointed time, George 
Monk caUed for Thomas Quinland and the 
Rev. Dr. Goodsel, to accompany him to 
church, as he called it. Neither of the two 
knew whither he intended to take them. Monk 
directed his coachman to drive up Broadway. 
The great thoroughfare was noisy with car- 
riages, bearing people to different temples of 
worship. The three friends were for some 
time silent. Just ahead of them was Dr. 
Vampire's carriage, which soon drew up at a 
splendid Gothic church. Donald helped the 
old man descend, and carried his massive 
prayer-book for him to his pew. If your ear 
had been close enough to him, when he went 
through the form of whispering his first 
prayer, you might have heard the fatal words. 
Dies ira, dies ilia. 

" To the door of that church," said George, 
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" I went, soon after arriving in this creat city. 
The -^lena. rbging of oLy bell.^p<Jd 
me to worsliip, and I went there, thinking to 
join my fellow-men in devotion. I was young, 
and poor. I was cleanly, but coarsely dressed. 
My dress was as good as an honest labourer's 
income would allow. I asked civilly for a 
seat, or even a standing-place. The door- 
keeper of Croesus' temple gave me a freezing 
look, and told me not to be hanging round 
churches in the way of people, as though 
I were nothing but a dog. No money could 
hire me to go there again." 

Thomas and Dr. Goodsel both thought that 
the people who worshipped there were not 
wholly accountable for the rudeness of the 
beadle, but said nothing, for the dashing 
carriage of Dalybird drove up just then, the 
coachman and footman dressed in Uveiy. 

In one of the Avenues, in a fashionable 
quarter of the town, tiiey saw the Hon. Mr. 
Hooker, Deacon Slick, and Senator Oilman, 
driving up to a lofty church, each in a splendid 
carriage. " There, • too,'* continued George, 
" I went one day to worship the Maker of 
heaven and earth. I asked the sexton for a 
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seat. * yes/ he answered, with a look of 
pride; *we have some seats reserved on 
purpose for the poor.' I asked him if he 
thought God knew any distinction between 
rich and poor; and. shaking the dust fix,m my 
shoes, left the place. The same day, in another 
part of the city, I saw a sign over a door, 
which read, * Free Meeting.' I entered, and 
found the freedom consisted in the privilege 
accorded to each of blaspheming God, and 
outraging religion, to his heart's content. 
Since then I have worshipped in my own way. 
Every day I have read my Bible, and prayed, 
with the door of my closet shut. How I have 
spent my Sundays, you wiU see before night." 
A narrow street, running towards the river 
from Greenwich Street, was soon reached. 
They halted at the door of an old, low, de- 
cayed, dirty-looking building, beneath which 
was an oyster-cellar and ^^ rum-hole." The 
keeper and waiters, with wan, pale faces, and 
blood-shot eyes, were just opening, to com- 
mence the profitable Sunday traffic in liquid 
poison. George Monk alighted, followed by 
his two friends. They ascended the creaking, 
filthy stairs to the second story, and paused a 
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moment opposite a battered door. Within 
was heard a hollow cough. George rapped at 
the door, and a plaintive feminine voice bade 
him come in. On a bed, in one comer of the 
room, a sick man was l}ring, in the last stage 
of consumption. Watching by the bedside 
was a careworn woman; and by her knee 
were standing two or three small children. 
For long weary years her husband had been a 
drunkard, and bitter to her patient lips had 
been the cup of sorrow. Her husband fell iU, 
and with her own hands she supported him 
and her children. Her landlord was about to 
turn her into the street, for a small arrear 
in rent, when she applied for advice to the 
excellent Judge Longworthy. In that way, 
knowledge of her condition reached George 
Monk. Not only did the brave young man 
save the family from beggary and redoubled 
misery, but he encouraged them to read a 
Bible that he gave them, and more than once 
his voice was lifted up in their midst to the 
God of the poor. That morning Dr. Goodsel 
prayed, and wept as he prayed ; and to the 
fading vision of the dying man was opened 
the gates of the celestial city. 
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Away they hastened to another house in 
the neighbourhood. A poor widow, and five 
children, blessed the accustomed visitor. " The 
children have been to school, and the Bible 
has been read every day ? ** George inquired, 
with kindness in his voice. " Thank heaven 
and you, we lack for nothing now," was the 
grateful response. 

Not far off they halted again. A different 
spectacle presented itself. A drunken man 
was poking in the ashes with the relics of 
a pair of tongs, and uttering horrible oaths. 
His poor old mother, two sisters, and a 
fortunately childless wife, all invalids, were 
trembling with fear, in the farther comer of 
the room. The brute had been beating them 
with fiendish cruelty. He rose, reeKng, from 
his seat, stared fiercely at the three visitors, 
and then attempted to seize Monk by the throat. 
The strong man clasped him beneath one arm, 
carried him, like a struggling child, across the 
room, held his head under a pump that hap- 
pened to be there, and pumped cold water on 
him until he was thoroughly cooled off. The 
man had once been a sailor; the next day 
George adroitly got him on board one of his 
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ships that was about to start for China, and 
gave the captain strict orders not to let him 
taste a drop of spirits. The family was pro- 
vided for, and made happy in the absence of 
one who should have been their comfort and 
support. 

They drove thence to an emigrant boarding- 
house, in Pearl Street. In a smaU, filthy, ill- 
ventilated room, was found a heart-broken 
German woman, watching by the corpse of her 
husband. Peering from a closet were three 
children, their massive faces checkered with 
dirt and tears. A mendacious, rude waiter, 
who could murder both English and German, 
offered himself as interpreter, and noisily 
began an improbable story. Quinland soon 
learned from the trembling lips of the grief- 
stricken woman the simple history of the 
emigrant famUy. Long years had they 
laboured, in the heart of Germany, to get 
money enough to take them to the land of 
liberty and plenty, over the great sea. At 
length they bade a final adieu to their father- 
land, and embarked upon the deep. On the 
ship — one of the many emigrant-ships belong- 
ing to SUck, Gilman, & Co. — they found none 
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of the comforts which had been promised 
them, for which they had paid their hard- 
earned money. The husband was ill when 
they arrived, but they determined to proceed 
at once to the far west. Of the same company 
they bought tickets for St. Louis. The tickets 
required them to start immediately. The next 
day the husband was seized with a violent 
fever. An agent of the firm took them to an 
emigrant boarding-house, which, we may add, 
was one wheel in the same emigrant-grinding 
machine. In a week, death seized its victim, 
and the poor woman was left alone with 
Despair in the midst of strangers. The pur- 
chasing of the tickets for St. Louis had nearly 
exhausted the money of the family, and what 
there was left had gone for this thing and for 
that, in the midst of a mortal illness. The 
poor woman had asked Slick, Oilman, & Co. 
to refund her the money for the unused tickets, 
that she might pay for the burial of her dead 
husband. They refused, and sent her a most 
exorbitant bill for board, for imaginary medical 
attendance, and nursing. ** 1 suppose," said 
George, grinding his teeth with indignation, 
" that Slick, Oilman, & Vampire — for he, I 
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know, is the Co. — ^after having robbed the 
poor man of a little money, accumulated by 
years of patient labour, and after having 
murdered him in a foul floating dungeon, 
falsely called an emigrant-ship, would com- 
placently consign his soul to hell, if he hap- 
pened to have a creed differing from their 
own. Even upon the face of the corpse I see 
written a protest against injustice, in cha- 
racters so deep that the agony of untimely 
death has not effaced them." 

We scarcely need add that the poor emigrant 
was decently buried, that the widow and the 
fatherless were provided for. The same even- 
ing George sent a brief, clear narrative of the 
whole affair to the eccentric, truth-telling, 
justice-loving editor of a well-known New 
York journal. A copy of the journal was 
handed to Oilman the next day, just after he 
had taken the chair in a great abolition 
meeting. 

In a German boarding-house, in another 
part of the city, was found the friend and 
fellow-teacher of Quinland in the boarding- 
school of the Rev. Dr. Spooney. The young 
German was at death's door. Disappoint- 
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ment, mental agony, and want, had done their 
work. A report of his condition had reached, 
too late, those who had the will and the means 
to help him. In the dying honr his mind 
was unusually strong and clear. " I now see," 
he said, with his eyes fixed on space, as though 
he were gazing at something far away, and 
visible to himself alone, " I now see the great 
mistake of my life. Westward move the 
peoples of the earth evermore ; but it is a 
continual migration of the body, not of the 
soul. The labourers and the poor — heaven 
bless them ! — who have mouths to be fed and 
hands to toil, and are satisfied with bread 
alone, find here their paradise. I thought I 
could plant the philosophy of the East in the 
West, gather round me disciples, and become 
honoured. Nobody has listened to me. The 
voice of philosophy is not heard where Gain is 
watching with a hundred greedy eyes, and 
Utility is crying with a hundred noisy tongues. 
Such are the natural workings of the laws of 
humanity. I now see how this wild West will 
regenerate the expiring East. Embalmed in 
pathetic words, the voices of the poor emi- 
grants are carried in letters to every hill-side 
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and valley of Europe ; and in them there is a 
teaching that shall dissolve the mysterious 
union between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. I complain not, but calmly accept 
the consequences of my own mistake. Here 
I have found no field of action, and must die 
self-devoured. O Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling, 
I now see how you are all right ! The all is 
me, and I am the all ! " His lips continued 
to move, but his voice was inaudible. Gra- 
dually his mild eye closed, and in a few 
minutes he was no more. Patience, sweet and 
inexhaustible, was written upon the placid 
featm*es of the dead. 

Among the highly-cultivated young German's 
papers were found some plaintive lyric poems, 
musical as those of Uhland, and an elaborate 
treatise on the Ego. He was the son of a 
Prussian nobleman, to whom Quinland wrote, 
giving a delicate narrative of the young 
philosopher's last hours. Pew there are who 
can understand that rare sensitiveness of nature 
which is able to endure everything rather than 
ask any mortal under the sun for material aid. 
The generous hand of George Monk saved the 
gifted stranger from a pauper's grave. 
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Other substantial deeds of mercy were done 
that day ; but enough has been said to show 
what manner of church it was that George 
habitually attended. He certainly was not one 
of those who cry, **Lord, Lord!" but do not 
the will of their Maker. His antipathy to the 
Church was in part an accident and a preju- 
dice, and as such indefensible. Let those who 
have a similar prejudice earn an apology by 
similar deeds. Already judged are those who 
pretend to have faith and neglect good works. 
A majority of those in the Church are not 
Vampires and Slicks, yet many a scoundrel or 
bigoted hypocrite like them takes refuge under 
a saintly garb. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PLOTS AND OOUNTERPLOTB. 



About three o'clock on Sunday afternoon 
(date the same as in the preceding chapter), 
the Earl of Moorland and Sir Vincent Delorme 
left their hotel in New York for the purpose 
of visiting the family of M. Agincourt at the 
Villa Bellina on Staten Island. A curious 
company were lying in wait for them near the 
hotel. On the box of a fine carriage was 
Somnambules, dressed in neat livery. By the 
door of the carriage Bully Bill was standing 
in the appropriate garb of a footman. In one 
corner of the carriage was the gambler Morley, 
so dressed that no one, without paying parti- 
cular attention, would have recognised him. 
Next to Morley was Bully Bill's Juliet, fashion- 
ably dressed, and fondling a pretty little lap- 
dog. As soon as they saw the two English 
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noblemen pass; the footman resumed his place 
and the carriage moved off, taking a circuitous 
route through the city, and arriving at the 
Staten Island ferry at the same time with 
those who were on their way to the Villa 
Bellina. 

Madame Bill was only a part of the dis- 
guise. She had no conception of what was 
passing in the minds of the others. She was 
pleased with her dress, and, believing that 
Morley was teaching her how to be a fine 
lady, she did everything that, with gentle 
voice, he commanded her to do. A little 
strange it seemed to her that Somnambules 
and her dear Romeo, as she called bullet- 
headed Bill, should dress up in that queer 
style ; but the youthful master of craft at her 
side told her not to say a word about it, 
and she obeyed. The stolid look and natural 
secretiveness of Somnambules helped him to 
enact the coachman well. Bill had been a 
" star " too long to lack any of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for playing his rdh. 

The Earl of Moorland and Sir Vincent 
Delorme had been adroitly watched until their 
habits, even the time of visiting particular 
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friends, were known. Every possible pre- 
caution had been taken on the part of Morley 
and his agents to escape observation, and, 
consequently, not to excite suspicion. From 
his first and only meeting with Adele, knowing 
well that no other means could succeed, he 
had determined to possess himself of her by 
force. Day after day he and his two right- 
hand men, in dificrent disguises, had hung 
about the Villa Bellina in order to seize the 
incomparable treasure it contained. A little 
chloroform, the strong arm of Bully Bill, a 
close carriage, a faithful driver, no suspicion on 
the part of the family, a circuit of a few hours 
on the island, a little chloroform again when 
crossing the ferry, boldness and cunning equal 
to every emergency, any amount of money, 
gentleness to temper force, love to sweeten 
conquest, ultimate marriage as the less of two 
evils, the accidents of time to be turned by 
circumspection and adroitness to good account, 
open sweetness to friend and concealed wrath 
to foe — in such a way he felt sure of succeeding. 
But he has not had a glimpse of her since the 
fatal meeting. She has been warned by a 
mysterious presence, and,obeying that warning. 
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has escaped the net spread for her by an 
adroit, bold, bad man. 

The tactics of Morley now are to gain some 
information without the danger of direct or 
indirect inquiry. He knows that the Earl of 
Moorland and Sir Vincent Delorme are in the 
habit of visiting at M. Agincourt's every 
Sunday afternoon, and naturally concludes 
that they will be talking on the way about 
the people they are going to see. Bully Bill 
has been well feed, he has some motives of his 
own, and loves to practise cunning and 
stealth. 

The ferry boat lands ; all the foot passengers 
rush on shore. Morley's carriage soon follows, 
and is not long in overtaking the two English 
noblemen. Just at the right place and at the 
right moment, lady Bill, directed by Morley, 
lets slip her poodle from the carriage. The 
footman sets off in chase. Madame cries to 
him that he must bring Don Caesar home, for 
they are in haste, and cannot wait. Bully Bill 
drives the smallest imaginable Don Caesar into 
a corner, and, with much ado about nothing, 
catches him. " Poor little Don Caesar, he was 
the nicest little dog, *tis too bad, his little 
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majesty had dot to go home afoot. He shaU 
have a nice piece of plum-cake when he dets 
dere, that he shall. He did want to see his 
mistress, didn't he ? " 

" The deuce take that stupid footman, dog 
and all ! " exclaims Sir Vincent Delorme, 
without looking round, and spends his vexa- 
tion by knocking a huge humble-bee from a 
thistle-blow with his cane. 

" As I was telling you," said the Earl of 
Moorland, "I am determined that my niece 
shall never marry a Yankee. That impudent 
pill-peddling Hooker is insupportable. How 
a man of M. Agincourt*s culture and taste can 
insist upon marrying his daughter to such an 
ill-bred fellow is quite beyond my conception, 
— ^that alone were proof sufficient to me that 
he is half-cracked. There is, however, no real 
difficulty in that regard ; the girl herself will 
put a veto upon the business, if any serious 
attempt is made to bring it to a crisis. The 
real difficulty is in that first love affair with 
the fellow Quinland. The yoimg man is cer- 
tainly very well educated, and has a gentlemanly 
spirit and bearing ; but he is as poor as Job's 
turkey, and without social position." 
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" First love is strong and fatally abiding ! " 
responded Sir Vincent, with a heavy sigh. 

" My friend," resumed the Earl of Moorland, 
with a kindly pathos in his rich voice, " you 
seem to me of late a little strange. I feel that 
there is something you are concealing from 
me, and I cannot refrain from begging you to 
unburthen your heart. Come now, none of 
your subtk evasions ; make a clean breast of 
it, in a straightforward Anglo-Saxon way." 

" It requires some courage to tell you all 
that I feel, yet there is none but you to whom 
I could tell the least of it," responded the 
strong man, again sighing heavily. 

'^ I promise absolution so far as I am con- 
cerned, therefore proceed." 

" Briefly, then, if I must," answered Sir 
Vincent, laying his hand of steel upon the arm 
of his friend. " You know well the sad history 
of your departed sister. You are not ignorant 
that I once loved her with the whole strength 
of my soul. Fate separated me from her, and 
I have been too brave to complain of my des- 
tiny. Memory of the loved one has been with 
me at all hours ; and in the midst of fierce 
Oriental battle I have whispered again and 
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again the sainted name as the thing most 
precious to, me when standing face to face 
with Death. To me mother and child are one. 
There is the same look, the same gentleness, 
the same peerless beauty, the same wisdom, 
the same goodness, the same soul in a renewed 
body. I cannot separate the two, even in 
imagination. When I behold her I seem to 
be growing old in the presence of perpetual 
youth. My heart flames up afresh, and within 
me is rekindled the old devotion. I have 
striven against it in vain ; I find myself power- 
less to conquer my emotion. My friend, I 
perceive that you look grave, and frown. Do 
not mistake me. I seek no outward union ; 
there is a disproportion of years, and again a 
fatal pre-occupation of heart. I would only 
sometimes be near the altar that helps me 
worship an ideal love. Aided by that strangely 
perfect visible form, I would catch a nearer 
glimpse of the eternal, unbegotten, imperish- 
able Beauty about which one of the interlocutors 
in the Banquet of Plato discourses to Socrates. 
I believe that I utter sentiments which you can 
understand, and utter them now once for all." 
" And do you agree with me in my opinion 
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about her marrying a Yankee ? " inquired the 
Earl, not thoroughly conaprehending the exalted 
emotion of his friend. 

'* Yes," is the hesitating response, " and for 
the reason that I do not believe that a daughter 
of England was ever happy in a marriage with 
a foreigner. But what do you propose to do ? 
You know that I am a man of action ; it frets 
me to hear people continually talking about 
what ought to be done without once attempt- 
ing to do it. The sun will rise and set 
to-morrow whether we sleep or wake, and 
the thing that we never do will vanish with 
us undone." 

" I have a plan," responded the Earl, " which 
I may as well unfold to you now as ever. 
Neither the father nor the child, you know, 
will consent to go with us to England. Why 
not take them against their will ? I do not 
mean by force ; that would be impossible and 
savage. Let it be so managed that we all go 
by accident. You know that Captain Darnley, 
who dined with us the other day at Delmo- 
pico's, sails for the West Indies to-morrow. 
He has orders to touch at several points in the 
islands, to run up the coast of Mexico, and 
then return home. We can induce Agincourt 
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and Adele to make an excursion with us 
through the western part of the United States. 
We could time it to meet the Captain at New 
Orleans, and what more natural than to accept 
an invitation to go on board his ship ? We 
could hire a little steamboat to run down the 
river with our party, and while waxing merry 
with Captain Darnley and his officers, the little 
Yankee steamboat gets tired of waiting, and 
comes up missing. What's to be done ? A 
man of war must obey orders — there is no time 
to send boats ashore — go to England we must. 
Of course we are much distressed. M. Agin- 
court and daughter will naturally spend a few 
days with me at Stanley Hall, and perhaps run 
up to town before returning to America. What 
think you ? '* 

" The best imaginable plan," was the hearty 
response ; " we will make a short visit to-day, 
and hasten back to town, to find Captain Dam- 
ley. Before we sleep the whole plan shall be 
arranged, and then we shall deserve to fail if 
we can't execute it." 

The two English noblemen entered a gate in 
front of the Villa Bellina, and Bully Bill walked 
past, saying, " Poor little Don Caesar," to the 
poodle. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GAMBLERS AND AN INTENDED VICTIM. 

We have recorded the initial success of Morley 
and his half-brother, little Charley, in gam- 
bling. New and still more brilliant successes 
followed. But a few weeks had elapsed after 
their arrival in New York, ere they were the 
joint proprietors of the "Mercury." That 
renowned establishment thrived under their 
management. Proprietors and servants were 
exceedingly civil, — ^victims were slaughtered 
with faultless instruments. The two brothers, 
at the period of which we have been speaking 
in the previous chapter, had already laid by 
large sums of money, and their establishment 
was to them like a Peruvian mine. They 
had purchased a very good house, and fur- 
nished it with Oriental luxury, in Place. 

The mother and half-sister of little Charley 
were the housekeepers. Jemimah, as she was 
called by the three students who occupied part 
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of her house at , was supremely happy, 

for she was without care, and had nothing to 
do but read novels, from morning till night. 
The romantic visions of her dreamy, indolent 
youth were fulfilled, the children of sin that 
had lain heavy next her yearning heart had 
built her a terrestrial paradise, to recompense 
her for the pain that they had given her. 

As for the daughter, she is supremely un- 
happy. Some time since she has learned that 
she is nameless ; that, for the sins of others, 
she is an outcast &om society. By the skilful 
training of the student Morley her quick mind 
was awakened, and it has been developed by 
solid reading and silent thought. She is supe- 
rior to all around her, especially in her clear 
perception of the world-wide difference between 
the right and the wrong. She loved the 
student Morley with the throbbing heart of a 
child, and innocently thought him a model of 
all that is good as well as beautiful. She was 
wild with joy when the successful brothers 
sent for her and her mother to come and 
reside with them in New York. For a few 
days she was charmed with the novelty of 
things about her, and imagined that the 
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dreamed-of paradise of life had begun. She 
caressed her sweet little brother, and wondered 
how he had so quickly changed into a young 
man, although he was no bigger than before. 
Morley received her tenderly, and she inno- 
cently gave her cheek to his gentle lips. 

A change, however, gradually came o'er the 
spirit of her dreams. Young Morley talked to 
her about the prejudices of society, the world's 
false morality, the shackles of marriage, the 
more abiding union of love. By degrees his 
meaning became clear to her awakened mind. 
The natural instinct of woman rebelled against 
the unknown perils of an unlawful relation, 
even with one whom she loved. Her reason 
also told her that if her lover was sincere, he 
could not object to acknowledge his affection 
in due form, in the presence of his fellow men. 
The presents of rich dresses and jewellery that 
she at first received with childish pleasure, at 
length appeared to her eyes like the price of 
shame. Her cup of wretchedness is finally 
full, when a few words, accidentally overheard, 
reveal to her that he who has talked to her of 
something better than a sanctified union is in 
pursuit of another. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

THINOS IN QENERAL, AND BINNET IN PABTICULAB. 

We here make an entire chapter of a paper 
found among the Quinland manuscripts. 

" One morning, in early summer," says our 
hero, in the above mentioned paper, " I re- 
ceived an unexpected visit from my old college 
room-mate, Binney. He looked worn and sad. 
He had just won a great triumph at the bar, 
gaining an important suit, in which he was 
engaged as junior counsel, by his impassioned 
and almost incomparable pleading. The party 
interested nobly rewarded him with a present 
of a thousand dollars, and his reputation 
was made. A young man, ambitious in his 
profession, could ask for nothing more ; yet he 
was sad, for he had a hunger of heart which 
no exterior success could satisfy. His mas- 
sive face was pale, and his deep sonorous 
voice was all informed with the pathos of 
melancholy. I was in a mood to sympathise 
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with him. My heart was heavy, and bur- 
thened by a sad foreboding. Adele, my be- 
loved, my adored, had gone on a journey, in 
company with her father. Miss Delorme, the 
Earl of Moorland, and Sir Vincent Delorme. 
She had previously written me an account of 
a strange visit that she had received from a 
young man unknown to her. Previous to her 
departure we had had a sweet holy interview 
by the sea-shore, and although she tried to 
appear cheerful, yet I could perceive that her 
spirit was burthened with an unrevealed grief. 

" I gave a willing hand to my fellow- student, 
and he seemed to feel its sympathetic touch, 
for he addressed me with tremulous voice. 
' I am greatly happy to see you,' he said, 
' and beg your pardon for long neglect. The 
truth is, I have had my own way to make in 
the world, and have neglected everything but 
my duty to God in the eager pursuit of my 
profession. Now that success has come, I 
have fallen upon an unexpected adventure, 
and confess that my heart is ill at ease/ 

" ' Like mysteriously seeks like \ I answered 
— * and you have sought one who can appre- 
ciate your sorrowful mood and can sympathise 
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with you. But tell me of your adyenture, as 
you call it/ 

'' ' Since my fortunate meeting with Judge 
Longworthy, the first day after my arrival in 
New York, I have been a member of his 
family. There I have been at home, and all 
that intelligent and Christian people could do 
to make a stranger happy has been done. 
That sleek fellow student of ours, and little 
Charley, who turns out to be a mysterious 
half-brother of his, some time since purchased 

a house next to that of the Judge, in 

Place. Our old landlady. Aunt Jemimah, and 
her daughter, have been vdth them for several 
months. It is now known by everybody that 
young Morley and little Charley are successful* 
gamblers, and have become the proprietors of 
the Mercury. I always thought that Morley 
lacked principle, and only needed temptation 
in order to be ruined. A report in the 
neighbourhood has been current, that little 
Charley's half-sister had become the mistress 
of Morley. Of course I have refused to know 
our old college chum, or speak to him on any 
occasion. With villany I cannot and will not 
have anything to do. The girl has not been 
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seen in any respectable house ; the very fact 
of her living with gamblers has been enough 
to debar her from any but base society. 
Now, to cut a long story short, half a dozen 
days ago the poor child suddenly made her 
appearance in my room, entering the open 
window from a balcony that connects the 
house of the Judge with that of the gamblers. 
I was greatly surprised, and, mistaking the 
object of her visit, ordered her to leave im- 
mediately. She fell upon her knees before 
me, and begged me so piteously to hear her 
story, that my natural sternness gave way to 
pity. However, I rang the bell instantly, 
and sent for the Judge, not wishing to remain 
alone with a female who had clandestinely 
and uninvited entered my apartment. She 
thanked me courteously for sending for a 
third person, especially for one of such high 
character as Judge Longworthy. To us she 
told the saddest imaginable tale. She was 
surprisingly intelligent, and delicacy and 
modesty were revealed in her look, in her 
manner, in her tone, in her words. Her 
indolent, dreamy, novel-reading mother was 
no protection for her. Her little half-brother 
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was only the cunning tool of one who was 
seeking to destroy her. The feelings of the 
Judge were awakened in her interest, and, after 
consulting with his excellent wife, he offered 
her an asylum in his house. She gladly 
accepted his offer, and expressed a wish that 
proper measures might be taken to rescue 
her mother and brother from the hands of 
the deceiver, Morley.' 

" The young lawyer ceased to speak, and 
gazed at space, as though he would catch a 
glimpse of the future. I saw clearly that the 
fair young girl, who, driven by fear of ill, had 
sought protection in him, had suddenly 
awakened the latent feelings of his strong 
heart. Scarcely conscious of my presence, he 
sighed heavily, and laid his open hand upon 
his massive breast. There was a strange 
conflict going on there between his love and, 
to use the right word, fear of the world. The 
idea of proposing marriage to one whose repu- 
tation was tainted, whom the world looked 
upon as the mistress of a gambler, filled him 
with alarm. Neither could he bear to think 
of relinquishing the dear object of his heart's 
first affection. 
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" * I will not wait for you to tell me/ 1 said, 
* what I already perceive. My unhesitating 
advice is, to be true to your own feelings. 
The world's slave you need not, should not, 
be. The girl, as you seem to be well assured, 
is innocent, intelligent, and of a noble, self- 
guiding spirit. Your best friend and adviser, 
Judge Longworthy, is of the same opinion. 
Speak with him and his wife freely. Their 
respectability will shield you and yours. They 
have friends who will be your friends. What 
cares a strong man like you for an idle, ground- 
less report ? Obey the fresh strong feelings 
of your own heart, and be happy; or, be 
ruled by the idle tongue of the world, and be 
wretched as long as you live.' 

" My words seemed to be just those that 
he needed. His large earnest eyes filled with 
tears as he silently wrung my hand. He left 
me without speaking, yet I could see in the 
blood mantling to his cheek, in his firm step 
and erect bearing, that his resolution was 
taken." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A FBBAK OF FORTUNE AND HSR INBTBUMSNT. 

Thomas Qdinland, not many days after his 
interview with Binney, was sitting alone in his 
room, at the pensive hour of twilight, ia 
melancholy meditation. He was, to tell the 
truth, complaining of fortune. The fickle 
goddess had never, indeed, sported with him ; 
for she had never shown him a single favour. 
His whole life had been a journey up hill. 
Since he had been able to move in the world, 
he had had no respite from toil. His spirit 
M'as weary, and the alluring voice of hope 
woke no echo in his heart. If he was not in 
actual want, the future was uncertain, so that 
just in advance of him were ever standing 
shadowy forms of dread. All his early friends 
and companions were succeeding in Ufe; he 
had not yet taken the first step. For know- 
ledge he had laboured and prayed ; knowledge 
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had come ; but the untoiled-for, unprayed-for, 
things that moth and rust corrupt had not 
come. His petition, like the petitions of 
others, had been answered, and he was not 
fully contented with what he had received. 
It is, doubtless, better to be something than 
to have something ; yet being something will 
not enable us to live without bread. 

And not alone by his outward condition 
was the young man oppressed. Adele was no 
longer within an hour's distance of him. 
Since setting out upon her journey she had 
written to him but once, and her letter was 
full of sad forebodings. She had continually 
felt the strange mystic warning which she had 
felt at intervals for several years ; but, finding 
no sympathy in those around her, she had 
been obliged to bear the burdens of her 
oppressed heart all alone. Her lover wished 
to follow her in order to aid her in the midst 
of any peril; but he could not pay the 
expenses of the journey with enthusiasm, in- 
telligence, -and lofty emotion. His lips were 
moving with a prayer to heaven for the pro- 
tection of his loved one, when he felt a hand 
laid Kghtly upon his shoulder. He started 
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with a shudder, and his fear was redoubled 
when he saw standing by his side a spectral 
figure. In the dim twilight he could du^m 
a long white beard, the shadowy outlines of a 
shrunken form, and a pale human face. He 
had heard no one enter, and the apparition 
seemed to be without a voice. The fleshless, 
bloodless hand continued to rest upon his 
shoulder, and he feared to touch it, as we fear 
to lay hands upon a ghost. A countless troop 
of ills, with forms dire and portentous, passed 
through his fancy, like the quick creations of 
a dreadful dream. He saw his adored falling, 
falling, falling from immeasurable heights, 
down, down, down into immeasurable abysses ;. 
he embraced the mangled form, and then 
saw the long procession in black, and heard 
that sound of sounds most lacerating to the 
human heart, the rattling of the first earth 
upon the coffin's lid. The form by his side 
seemed to be lean Death himself, come to 
announce his precious victory in heartless 
triumph. 

What slaves we are of imagination ! The 
kindly, strangely solemn, pathetic voice of Dr. 
Hoogstragen roused the sad young man from 
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his nightmare trance. **You, too," said the 
old man, "as well as the Bohemian moun- 
taineers, are afraid of the harmless alchymist. 
Rouse thee, my child ; thou art my best friend 
on earth ; yet I know thou art wedded to one 
whom T shall embrace and die. I have 
sought thee to-night; for I know that thou 
art sorrowing and sorely sad. I have pro- 
mised thee gold, my good child, and thou 
shalt have it. The poor old alchymist — alas ! 
his days are numbered — has not succeeded 
in making gold ; but he has discovered where 
there is some hidden that belongs to thee." 

The young man was troubled and alarmed. 
He recognised the form and voice of Dr. 
Hoogstragen; but he seemed more like a 
spectre than a living man. It appeared to 
him at that moment that Mrs. Tompkins had 
not been mistaken in regarding him as ages 
old, walking the earth while he should have 
been in the tomb, in order to find, in the 
course of many centuries, some one to be the 
worthy recipient of a priceless secret of occult 
science. After a little hesitation he ventured 
to take the alchymist's extended hand ; but he 
suddenly let it fall, for it was as cold as the 
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hand of a corpse. "Thou, too, dost indeed 
fear me,'" continued the old man, and large 
tears followed each other down his fleshless 
withered face, and fell among his blanched 
entangled beard. His trembling voice was 
stifled ; he could speak no more. 

The chords of pity were touched in the 
young man's bosom, and a natural human 
emotion banished an unnatural fear. " I am 
in a strange sorrowing mood to-night," he 
said in a soothing tone, " and demand pardon 
for such a cold reception of a good old friend." 

The alchymist was consoled and happy. 
He embraced the young man, laughing and 
prattling like a caressed child. The sunshine, 
however, lasted but a short time, and again 
the spirit of gloom settled upon his spirit. " I 
have many things to do ere the sun returns 
again to earth," he said, sighing heavily, and 
passing his hand repeatedly across his pallid 
forehead. " A very wicked man, so wicked 
that it hurts me dreadfully here," pressing 
upon his heart with both hands, " to think of 
him, has got a large sum of money belonging 
to you." 

" I don't think it possible," responded 
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Quinland, again beginning to shudder at the 
sepulchral look of his visitor. 

" Oh, for the sake of the incarnate Mercy 
and the blessed Bride of the Immortal One ! ** 
he cried, lifting his hands to his throbbing 
temples, " don't interrupt me again, lest I die 
and vanish." He fell upon his knees, cut 
crosses in the air, muttered a prayer, finally 
took a little wand from his bosom, drew a 
cii*cle with it on the floor, and seated Mmself 
within the circle, exclaiming, " No one wiU 
doubt me now. As I was saying," he con- 
tinued with a kind of half audible hysteric 
laugh, " there is a very bad man in this city 
who has a large sum of money that belongs to 
you. The name of your grandmother . was 
Von Bliimen. She had a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. She went to England. She 
married Dr. John M' Alpine. Dr. John 
M'Alpine left her and went to France with 
all her money. Your mother was then a little 
girl. All the rest of the story you know. 
Dr. John M'Alpine is now in this city, and 
goes by the name of Dr. Vampire. I am com- 
manded by the Bride to go this night and 
bring him to you, in order to restore that 
money with good interest." 
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The old alchymist arose, took from his 
pocket a small image of the virgin, and placed 
it in the passive hand of the bewildered young 
man, adding, " Wait here until I return." 

Dr. Hoogstragen left the house, and directed 
his steps towards the residence of Dr. Vam- 
pire. It was a wild windy night; spectral 
clouds were flying swiftly over the vast city ; 
a countless number of street-lamps were 
flaring, as if in imitation of the capricious 
moonlight that was coming and going at 
quick intervals. The broken clouds were 
edged with a silvery white, and looked in 
their rapid flight like an army of Fingal 
ghosts sweeping over the world. The mood 
of nature was wild, stirring into activity a cor- 
responding wildness in the spirit of man. 
Wind, and clouds, and flaring lamps, and 
capricious moonlight, and spectral forms in 
the sky, however, made no impression upon 
the disordered mind of Dr. Hoogstragen. He 
was possessed by one thought, and, as if im- 
pelled by fate, moved on, a providential mes- 
senger of justice. By the door of Dr. Vampire's 
residence he patiently tarried until he saw some 
one enter. It was Donald, who had just had 
a " drinking " interview with Dalybird, The 
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cunning alchymist passed behind him so silently 
and so cautiously that he gained the hall 
unobserved. The faithless servant of a faith- 
less man went to his own apartment, wholly 
unconscious that a stranger was in the house. 

Dr. Vampire was strangely affected by the 
increasing wildness of the night. His long 
lean form was wrapped in a rich dark velvet 
gown, and half hidden in a huge arm-chair. 
On a table by his side was an account book, 
and an empty tumbler. A strong Scotch 
whisky punch had only increased the haunting 
power of memory and imagination. If one 
could have looked through his hollow eyes 
into his mind, he would have seen dire forms, 
repeating with terrible minuteness of detail his 
past misdeeds. Occasionally a shudder runs 
over him, from his grey head to his broad 
feet, and then he utters with trembling voice, 
" Dies ira^ dies ilia ! " 

Slowly approaching him, and unobserved, is 
the spectral form of Dr. Hoogstragen. See, 
that cold fleshless hand is laid significantly 
upon the old man's shrinking shoulder. He 
starts and looks up, but has no power to 
move. The long jaw shakes and clatters, as 
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though a death-chill were in that gentle touch. 
The alchymist smiles like a child pleased with 
the catching of an insect. He is sure of his 
object, and proceeds calmly and at leisure. 

" I have a message unto thee, from the 
Bride/' at length says the weird minister of 
justice. 

" My days, then, on earth are finished, dies 
ira, dies iUa!*' shrieked the conscience-stricken 
man. 

" Dr. John M* Alpine — " commenced Dr. 
Hoogstragen. 

" Yes, yes," interrupted the other, " that is 
the real name! there is no deceiving just 
Heaven. My sins are many; have pity on 
me, for I am old and have suffered much.'* 

"Listen to me without reply," continued 
the alchymist, in a sepulchral authoritative 
tone ; " thy time has not yet come, and better 
will it be for thee before the great Judge, if 
on earth thou makest amends for some of thy 
evil deeds. Thank the mercy of Heaven that 
thou hast still time to repent in acta as well as 
words. Declarations of repentance, while still 
is retained the ill-gotten gain, avail not with 
the holy Bride. Follow me." 
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It was an unspeakable relief to the veteran 
sinner to find that the thread of existence was 
not yet spun to its full length, and he ven- 
tured to lift his eyes upon his strange visitor. 
A storm of terror again swept through every 
nerve and vein when he saw before him that 
withered spectral form. The alchymist moved 
away, and beckoned him to follow. His 
wiU was the prisoner of his fear, and he 
obeyed. The old man's bony knees smote 
together, and his thin grey hair stood on 
end. With head uncovered, in gown and 
slippers, he followed the ghostly messenger 
of the Bride to the door, and then through 
the wind-swept streets to the rooms of Thomas 
Quinland. 

The yoimg man, possessed with a kind of 
superstitious awe, was still holding the image of 
the virgin mechanically in his hand. Although 
expecting them, the appearance of the two old 
men, so different in character, one the very 
embodiment of worldly shrewdness and merci- 
less avarice, the other an incarnate mysticism 
and unearthly aspiration, startled him. 

"Take the hand of the grandson of your 
heart-broken wife, who has long been at peace 
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in heaven/' commanded Dr. Hoogstragen in 
a firm tone. Dr. John M'Alpine groaned 
heavily, and extended his long, bony, cold, 
clammy hand. 

Here and now," continued the alchymist, 
restore to the lawful heir of that wronged 
woman (he sum of which you robbed her, 
with ample interest." 

" But I have here and now no gold," was 
the response. 

" Write," impatiently commanded the 
alchymist, " a draft upon your banker for 
half a million of dollars, which is the least 
value of a hundred and fifty thousand with 
forty years* interest." 

Writing materials were at hand, and the 
old defrauder penned the draft, while a cold 
sweat oozed from his pallid forehead and fell 
down turbid upon his sunken cheeks, and 
briny upon his bloodless lips. 

" One thing more," continued Dr. Hoogs- 
tragen, taking the image of the virgin from 
the hand of Quinland; "point towards this 
earthly semblance of the blessed Bride, —for 
you shall not soil it with your touch, — and 
swear by such faith as there may be in your 
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dark soul, that this draft, written by yourself, 
shall be duly honoured." 

The avaricious old man was a perfect picture 
of agony and despair, when he said with 
choked hollow utterance, " I swear." 

They then quitted the house, leaving the 
young man alone, to meditate in amazement 
upon the strange events of the evening. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A LM'i'ER. 



'^Cincinnati, 



" Mr DEAR Friend, — I have strange news 
to tell you this morning; I have had an 
offer of marriage from the Earl of Moor- 
land. You know him ; therefore it is not 
necessary that I should tell you anything 
about his appearance or history. I met him 
first, a week ago yesterday, and last night 
he offered me his hand and heart. The offer 
has been most unexpected ; yet the very hesi- 
tation that I feel in regard to answering him 
reveals to me the wavering of my heart. I do 
not, cannot feel for him the fresh, powerful 
affection, that we call first love ; yet, esteem 
and respect, combined with a stern sense of 
duty, no doubt, would enable me to be a 
good and faithful wife. Alas ! I am thinking 
of days gone by. Over what has been, yoli- 
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tion — even heaven itself — has no power. That 
first awakening of my woman's soul revealed 
to me my own strength and weakness ; but 
rehgion, taught me in the sanctuary of hopae, 
enabled me to be true to the pure and good ; 
even in those perilous hours when the imagina- 
tion wandered most. Heaven bless you, my 
friend, for your sincerity to me. Shall I not be 
doing wrong, to give the man who chooses me 
a heart that is half withered? Yet he must 
know that woman always loves at an earlier age 
than mine. I have told him that he would find 
only the relics of a heart that has been. To 
tell you the truth, my conscience is clear upon 
that point, for I shall, doubtless, receive no 
more than I give ; but there is another ques- 
tion that, I confess, troubles me — is it right 
to marry any one but the object of |irst love ? 
If that first love be mutual, then it is a union 
of souls in the sight of heaven, and must be 
held sacred ; but when love meets no response, 
then it seems to me that we should not be 
wsedded for ever to an unhappy remembrance. 
You see whither I am drifting ; and upon this 
point I will say no more. 

"Your adored Adele, of whom you once 
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spoke so frankly to me, is the most beautiful 
creature that I have ever seen. I told her 
that you and I were old friends, and that 
I had long known her through you. She 
' took to me ' at once, as the saying is, and 
has told me her whole history. Every par- 
ticle of her is pure gold. You are the most 
fortunate man under the sun, in possessing 
the heart of one so true and good. It made 
me weep when she told me of the blessed 
days of her childhood, spent in happiness and 
peace, near you, in the Chateau de la Paix. At 
times she seems to me unspeakably sad. To 
tell you the truth, there are moments when 
she appears to me a little strange. Night 
before last, she told me that she did not know 
whither she was going, and that she was dread- 
ing an impending ill. I asked her to explain to 
me what she meant ; she pressed her hands 
against her heart, sighed deeply, and her large 
lustrous eyes filled suddenly as she answered 
— 'I must not.* Her father, too, the very 
ideal of a courteous man, is, evidently enough, 
slightly deranged. Sir Vincent Delorme is a 
picture of sublime melancholy. It is certain 
to me that there is in his spirit an unhap- 
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piness which no words could reveal. Between 
him and his sister there is the gentlest^ 
strongest, hoUest affection that T have ever 
seen. Both must have suffered deeply ; and 
each seems to find in the tenderness of the 
other a balm for the wounded heart. 

" This — I feel it in my inmost soul — ^will be 
for me the day of days in my history. May 
heaven guide me in the right way, and pro- 
tect for you your faithful and loved one ! 

" As ever, your true friend, 

" Mart Kenedy.*' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



OHANQS OF FORTUNE. 



Dr, Vampire duly acknowledged the draft 
that he had given, and half a milUon of 
dollars were passed to the account of Thomas 
Quinland. The young man was not insen- 
sible to the value of an independent fortune ; 
yet his discipline had been so long and 
thorough, that he was not bewildered by it, 
"The transition from poverty to riches," he 
wrote in his diary, " was for me strange and 
instantaneous. I could not realize it at first. 
I seemed to be dreaming. I felt that the 
-mpney transferred from the hands of the 
villanous husband of my grandmother was 
only a just restoration. Any idea of extortion 
would have been as repugnant to the good 
Dr. Hoogstragen as to myself; yet, as long as 
no violence was done, I could but approve of 
the wild alchymist's appeal to the terrified 
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conscience of the miser. Heaven's primal law 
of justice is prior to^ and above all human 
legislation ; and any measures that can compel 
its fulfilment^ without disturbing the peace of 
communities, and violating social order, must 
have the sanction of the just Lawgiver. For 
the tears that an innocent and confiding 
woman shed — for her broken heart and un* 
timely death — the offender must appear at the 
dread bar of the Supremely Just; and it 
belongeth not to man to anticipate the judg- 
ment of heaven ; but on earth we may demand 
the restitution of those things that pertain to 
this world, and are of use only during mortal 
existence. My conscience is clear in receiving 
that of which I am the just and lawful heir. 
My poor father and mother shall have the full 
benefit of my good fortune. What I possess 
really belongs to my mother, and she shall 
have the control of it as long as she lives. I 
pray Heaven to aid me in being benevolent 
and just. I hope, guided by a purer heart 
than my own, and by the All-seeing, to spend 
my days in the diUgent pursuit of wisdom/' 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A LBPSSR FROM ADSLK. 



« Cincinnati, > , 

"My dear Thomas, — I must write you 
swiftly, not to be observed, and despatch my 
letter by stealth, that it may not be inter- 
cepted. I am forbidden to write you; but 
every human being who has arrived at mature 
age, has certain rights that no authority on 
earth can annul. You are the chosen of my 
heart, and to you I will speak, unless Heaven 
itself forbids me. 

"I am strangely sad, and my poor heart 
would break unless I could tell you all that I 
feel. Near me, day and night, is the spirit 
of a blessed one, comforting and warning 
me. I know it is my guardian angel — my 
holy adored mother — ^whom I have not seen 
since the dawn of reason in the flesh, but with 
whom I hold daily communion in the spirit. 
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She approves now wMe 1 am writing to my 
heart's first chosen. 

" My father acts so strangely ! Dear, tender, 
fiufTering, stricken parent 1 He thinks he is 
doing best for me in commanding me to 
marry a man whom I do not, cannot love. 
Of late he has reproached me with disobe- 
dience. More than once he has declared that 
jny obstinacy would add the last stroke to his 
misfortune, and that he should be deprived of 
reason in being deprived of his child's heart. 
I have wept and prayed in secret, and have 
not allowed one murmur to escape my 
lips. My Father in heaven knows how pa- 
tient I have been, and how deeply I have 
trusted in His eternal truth. The sight of 
my poor parent, with wandering inteUect and 
gentle heart, makes me weep ; and no mortal 
knows how tender to him I am in deed and 
word. At his command I could consent to 
give myself a sacrifice, like Iphigenia, to pro- 
pitiate the winds; but for him I cannot 
relinquish my obedience to Heaven, and vio- 
late my soul's fiirst law. / 

" I know that my uncle and Sir Vincent 
Pelorme have some plans of their own in 
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regard to me, which they confide to no one. I 
see by their manner that my poor imaginatiye 
father is not admitted to their counsels. I 
perceive, by certain expressions, meant to 
have a meaning only for themselves, that they 
regard themselves at the present moment as 
on their journey to England. How and when 
they are to embark is to me a mystery. Miss 
DeLme, ever . good. fcitUbl S to mo, 
suspects nothing. 

''The mysterious young man, of whom I 
wrote to you, who offered his hand and heart 
to me at first sight, is here in the same hotel 
with us. He has recognised me only with his 
strange eyes. Those with me do not know 
him, and suspect nothing. He is accompanied 
by a pale, slender boy, to whom he seems very 
affectionate. I saw him talking, one day, with 
two very sinister-looking men, and felU with a 
shudder, that I was the subject of their con- 
versation. Perhaps I should not say it ; yet, 
if you, were nearer to me, fear would be farther 
away. 

'' A most noble friend I have found in Miss 
Mary Kenedy. She has told me the story of 
her life, which is so fiill of action and heroism. 
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that it makes me ashamed of my own pas* 
sive, dreamy existence. How just and good 
you were to her ! I love you, if possible, the 
better for it. She is most queenly in look, 
manner, thought, and feehng. I cannot blame 
my uncle for falling suddenly in love with her. 
He has oflTered her his hand and heart, which 
have been accepted under certain conditions, 
that have firetted him not a little. Matters 
are still pending between them. 

" I do not know how much longer we shall 
remain here, nor whither we shaU go when we 
leave. I know that the heavens benignantly 
bend over us all, and that the good God cares 
for us, both when we wake and when we 
sleep. I have written in fearful haste, and 
have not a moment's time to read over the 
letter. 

*' Faithfully thine, 

« AnfiLE/* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DISTRAGTIOy. 

The spirit of Thomas Quinland was tho- 
roughly aroused by the letter that he received 
from Adele. He justly thought that the time 
had come for action. He had loved Adele 
from his earliest youth, his love was fully re- 
turned, he was no longer in want of worldly 
means, his loved one was in peril and un- 
happy, they had both arrived at that age when 
nature and human law recognised their right 
to govern their own actions — therefore it was 
incumbent upon him to go to the assistance of 
his affianced, and claim the privilege of a pro- 
tector. By the aid of his friend George Monk, 
he had already invested his money, so that he 
was not encumbered with any of the cares of 
business. 

But what direction to take ? If he went to 
Cincinnati, by the time he arrived there Adele 
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and the party travelling with her might again 
be in New York, ready to embark for the Old 
World. Perhaps they had gone to the West 
for a short time, on purpose to lure him in 
that direction, then to return and escape un- 
observed. Would it not be better to remain 
and write to Adele? Perhaps her father 
would relent if he heard of the new fortune 
of her lover. Yet, what if the sly villain, 
Morley, should get her in his power ? The 
thought almost maddened him. Act he must, 
but how, when, and where ? 

While he was meditating, half distracted, 
upon the coursq of action to be pursued, Mrs. 
Tompkins and Dr. Hoogstragen entered his 
apartment. " I am so happy to see you again," 
she said, embracing him warmly, as though 
he had been a younger brother. " Dr. Hoogs- 
tragen has told me all; allow me, therefore, 
to congratulate you upon your new fortune. 
Half a million is not bad for a young man. 
You wiU of course be a perfect gentleman 
now. Do come down and drive with me to 
No. — Fifth Avenue, and see our new house. 
It is a beauty, much bettey than the house I 
once lived in, when I was a giddy fashionable 
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girl. But what in the world are yon so trou- 
bled about ? You look a picture of distrac- 
tion. If good fortune brings with it such 
cares, it had better have stayed away. Come 
up and see how happy Tompkins and I am, 
and smooth your wrinkled brow. We dine 
now in better style than we once did, and Dr. 
Hoogstragen has got a perfect laboratoiy. 
Didn't I tell you he would be the means of 
enriching one or both of us? Why in the 
world don't you say something, and smile ? 
Does an old friend make you unhappy ?" 

On rang her lively tongue, not allowing the 
young man time to utter a word. At length 
she ceased speaking, and laughed merrily and 
joyously, seating herself by his side. 

'' I am glad to see you ; but read this, and 
you will not wonder that I smile but little," 
he said, handing her Adele's letter. 

Mrs. Tompkins read the epistle rapidly — 
eagerly. When she had finished, she caUed 
Dr. Hoogstragen, and told him to put his 
hand upon Mr. Quinland's head, and look in 
the horoscope. The alchymist obeyed. " All 
is clear," he said, with more firmness than 
usual, '' I see the termination of my existence. 
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and the real beginning of yours. I submit to 
the Bride's will, and am happy, I shall find it 
there," pointing upwards, " and will leave to 
you the casket, the seal, and the blessed words. 
They are going towards the setting sun, and a 
small company from the land of darkness is 
following. A beautiful one stretches her arms 
to yon ; go and live, I will remain and die. 
The Bride now hides her face, and I can see 
no more." 

Mrs. Tompkins gazed upon the pallid un- 
earthly face of the alchymist with a mingled 
look of aflPection and alarm. " We believe," 
she said, with a strange emphasis, " therefore, 
thou canst not die, until thou revealest to us 
the grand secret of nature, and tellest us how, 
in the bosom of the mountain, coarse earth is 
refined to pure gold." 

The poor old man looked wildly around, 
and asked with a shudder, " Will the moun- 
taineers come again to-night ? " 

The really gentle heart of the strong-willed 
woman was touched, and tears, that did not 
fall, looked out of her eyes. After counselling 
her friend, in her peculiarly earnest way, to go 
immediately in search of his loved one, and to 
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rely upon her aid in case of need, she drove 
with her strange companion to her own splen- 
did home. 

Professor Tompkins was writing, as usual 
at that hour of the day. His wife, entering 
his study, threw her arm tenderly round his 
neck, and kissed him on his pale large fore- 
head. He gave her his left hand, the thin 
cold sinewy fingers of which she tenderly 
pressed, and wrote on with the right. She 
was proud of him — Gloved him ; yet in her own 
nature there was a mystic element craving 
sympathy, which could be stilled only by the 
voice of the incarnate superstition that dwelt 
in her house, and sought with her the fabled 
alchymic gold. Her will, joined with her hus- 
band's brain, had created a splendid fortune ; 
but on returning to the long lost world of 
wealth and fashion, she found its hollowness, 
and continued her endeavours to satisfy the 
needs of her spiritual nature, with the mystic 
shadow that ever attends material science. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MOVEMENT. 



After holding counsel together about dif- 
ferent aflFairs, Thomas Quinland, George Monk, 
and the Rev. Dr. Goodsel, started in company 
for the far West. They were intimate and 
confidential friends, yet each had a motive of 
his own for making the journey. George 
Monk wished, as he said, to visit his father, 
and see the country ; he also wished, as he 
did not say, to see one whose image he had 
long worn in his heart. Dr. Goodsel was 
happy to get away, for a season, from the 
dead-level dulness of a New Jersey country 
town, and, above all, longed to behold once 
more the face of his absent children. 

They first went to the Quinland settlement. 
" How altered was everything ! I scarcely 
recognised the house in which I was born. 
The sweet brook murmured on, as of old ; its 
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voice was the same ; but what a different tale 
it told me! The fair fields smiled around, 
and suggested a half-forgotten dream. Stran- 
gers were there, who seemed to me like in- 
truders, and breakers of the household gods. 
I know not why, but the sight of the place 
where I was born saddened me inexpressibly. 
I went to the Chateau de la Paiw^ and, to my 
great grief, found it also the abode of stran- 
gers. The birds of Adele were not there, and 
I could discover no trace of her gentle hand 
where she had carved together our names,*' 

The invaders, however, were soon expelled. 
George and Thomas purchased the whole 
Quinland settlement, and a thousand acres 
around, as a present for their fathers. " Dare- 
devil" Monk, vigorous in his old age, on re- 
ceiving his share, was as happy as he could be. 
While lawyer Hacket, at Otterville, was 
framing the deeds, George and Thomas took 
a stroll about the dull stationary country to\i\rn. 
They went past the house once inhabited by 
Dr. Goodsel, and Monk amused his friends by 
giving them a half serious, half humorous 
account of what had happened to him there 
in years gone by. " Reformed Tom" Higgins 
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— ^so they called Him then — was still flourish- 
ing in his temperance house, under the good 
government of his homely wife. She said the 
methodist preachers run " brother Higgins" a 
little too hard, otherwise they were doing a 
pretty good business. Her father and mother 
had both died on the same day, not long be- 
fore ; the farm had been sold, and the family 
was all broken up. Jim Wrangle had mur- 
dered his wife, and, of course, had been hung. 

Dr. Goodsel found his daughter, and six 
grandchildren, at Smashford, quite weU. Her 
husband's father had recently died, leaving his 
son an heir to a small shop in an isolated 
country village. 

The three travellers tarried but a short time, 

and then directed their course towards A 

on the banks of Lake Erie, in the State of Ohio. 
Quinland found his father and mother well. 
They were rejoiced to see him after so long an 
absence, and thanked Heaven for his good for- 
tune. " They sincerely regarded my good 
fortune as their own. My poor father's cup 
of happiness seemed t6 run over when I pre- 
sented him a deed of more than half the Quin- 
land settlement, of course including his old 
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fann. * There will I live/ he said ; * there 
will I die, and under the soil my hands first 
tilled shall lie the bones of Peter Quinland/ 
I visited my old bower by the margin of the 
lake where I had studied and meditated so 
many hours in years gone by. There again I 
was seized with a trance, whether owing to the 
genius of the place or not, I cannot tell. I saw 
Adele stretching her hands to me for help, and 
heard her voice crying to me to save her. 
Between me and her w^as rolling a deep broad 
river ; I plunged boldly in, swam to the other 
shore, and rescued her from the hands of ruf- 
fians. Into the stream I plunged again, bear- 
ing the precious burden. Ere I regained the 
shore whence I started, strength failed me, and 
I began to sink. Down, down we settled, 
through muddy waters ; and huge monsters 
sported around us, as if first to feast their 
eyes upon a delicate morsel before devouring 
it. My heart died within me. A voice cried 
to me, which seemed to come from out the 
earth, " Never despair ! " I opened my eyes, 
and saw, through the turbid water, the sun, 
huge and yellow, swinging to and fro, in a 
sea of visible darkness. I endeavoured to 
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inove my hand ; it was of stone — it broke and 
fell. The lovely form upon my bosom there- 
upon began to diminish, and soon became a 
small stony mass, which was suddenly crushed 
cold and heavy into my side. The pale yellow 
light of the large pale sun soon vanished. I 
dimly heard the night-wind sweeping over the 
shoreless waste of the primal chaos. Horror 
of horrors I My own eyes fell with a leaden 
sound into my own hollow skull. I felt cold 
water-worms creeping in and out of those 
broken windows of the soul, but did not dare 
to stir, lest my stony form should crumble into 

its first elements At length a spirit 

within me, foreign from my own, began to 
move. The waters, above and around me, 
began to be strangely agitated. An eddy 
swept me round and round. Presently I was 
taken up by a swift, strong current, and car. 
ried far out into the sea. Monsters of the 
great deep sported with me kindly, and 
brought me finally to a marble palace, whose 
magnificence surpassed everything of which I 
had before conceived. On every side there 
was, literally, * illumination of all gems.* A 
thousand fairy beings, of surpassing loveliness 
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and beauty, strewed around me flowers, and 
caressed me into life. Through stone and 
dust I had passed into a new state of being. 
My first consciousness was that of a' need. 
My heart yearned for something, I knew not 
for what. At length my enchanting attendants 
conducted me to their queen. A mist sur- 
rounded her — ^I could not see her form, still 
less her face. From out the mist a silver 
wand was lifted ; her attendants disappeared. 
I was about to pronounce some words of 
respect and reverence to the queen, when the 
old Bohemian alchymist seized my half-raised 
hand, and affectionately bade me a final adieu. 
He then rushed towards the viewless being 
before us, but was suddenly stojJped by the 
mist, and fell lifeless at my feet. There sud- 
denly appeared a hundred fairies, covered him 
with flowers that exhaled incense, and bore 
him tenderly away. * Approach now,' said to 
me a voice of thrilling music. I obeyed ; the 
mist dispersed. In a moment more I was in 
the arms of my Adele." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A BOMANTIO NIGHT IN THE WILDERNESS. 

The di*eamer may dream his dreams and 
enjoy them, even make them afford others 
•enjoyment ; but a sluggish, worthless world 
would this be, were there no actors. With 
us life flows in swift currents, and therein is 
our hope and safety. Where there is move- 
ment, there is health; where repose, there 
stagnation and disease. This is true in ethics 
as well as in trade : " Truth is a torch, the 
more 'tis shook, the more it shines.*' 

Happily for himself, and happily for our 
interest, Thomas Quinland was a vigorous 
actor as well as a profound dreamer. He 
was not contented with embracing his Adele 
merely in a vision. Like a sensible man, he 
sought her with hand as well as heart. 

We may omit, for the sake of brevity, the 
incidents of the journey from the village of 
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A , to the falls of St. Anthony, on the 

Upper Mississipi. Even upon the pre-occupied 
mind of our hero, the cities of the great West, 
springing up Uke the prophet's gourd, as it 
were in a single night, did not fail to make a 
deep impression. Where a dozen years before 
the wigwams of Indian villages had smoked, 
he found cities already larger than many that 
for centuries have occupied the attention of 
history. 

At the period of which we are writing, the 
falls of St. Anthony were on the extreme 
border of civilization. Thither every traveller 
from the eastern part of the country, or from 
Europe, repaired, as to the farthest Thule of 
the tourist. Young Quinland made haste to 
reach that point, hoping to arrive there in 
time to intercept the Earl of Moorland and 
his party. 

" I arrived," he wrote, " worn and weary, 
just as the bright day was reddening into a 
glorious twilight. Hope, the sweet, sad com- 
fort of bereaved hearts, was so strong within 
me, that it kept me from sinking into utter 
listlessness. My travelling companions has- 
tened early to bed, but " tired eye-lids upon 
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tired eyes " in vain invited me to repose* 
I wandered on the bank of the great river, in 
the blackness of whose night-shaded waters 
was the gloom of the wide untraversed wil- 
derness whence they flowed. I soon reached 
the rapids. The strong composed rush of the 
mighty river aroused, and at the same time 
calmed me. Within me was awakened reso* 
lution, and, somehow, resolution seemed to 
shape itself into force. The very waters were 
unresistingly doing reverence to the all-em- 
bracing law of gravitation; in their way, they 
were worshipping. Each little far-off moun- 
tain spring, and the rill born of the eternal 
snow, was there doing its duty. There was 
no hollow pretension, no sham, no crying of 
Lord, Lord ! but a dona fide doing of Nature's 
eternal will. Then and there escaped from 
my breast the deadly spirit of fatalism. As 
it left me it seemed to me loathsome, un- 
clean, swinish. Like those cast out by the 
blessed Redeemer, it ran headlong into the 
waters and disappeared. I felt within me 
that I was responsible for my own acts, that 
God-given life is shaped by the God-given 
will. I was unspeakably happy. Nature had 
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been speaking to me from my birth, bat only 
then did the meaning of her master-word 
reach my mind. The glad stars, too, were in 
the heavens worshipping ; that is, obeying the 
same universal law. I fell upon my knees, 
not to proffer a petition, but to taste the joy 
of complete obedience. I was then in full 
harmony with the world around me ; I was 
worshipping through intelligence and will, as 
the elements were worshipping by weight and 
measure. 

"I was already on my way to the inn, 
when a shadow was suddenly thrown across 
my path. I was startled. When we are in 
profoundest harmony with nature, there is 
something jarring in the appearance of a 
fellow being. If, when we are in our highest 
mood, we could appear to ourselves as we are 
in our lowest mood, self would seem to self 
most ugly and repulsive. Judge not another 
by the mood you see him in. 

*^The shadow disappeared; I looked in 
every direction, but saw nothing. I was 
about to resume my course, when I felt a 
hand laid upon my shoulder; I turned 
around — ^still there was nothing to be seen. 
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Again I was resuming my walk, when my 
attention was caught by a soft whistle, and 
the gliding of an object, like an apparition, 
over the surface of the dark river. Noise- 
lessly it approached ; and, as it drew nearer, 
began to assume the human form. While 
gazing in that direction, again I felt a hand 
laid upon my shoulder from behind. Just- 
as I was beginning to suspect that a trance 
was creeping over me, my name was pro- 
nounced with a clear, merry voice, and a 
joyous peal of laughter rang out over the still 
rolling river, and was echoed from the distant 
forest. It was my old friend Yondo; I 
should have failed to recognise him. ' But I 
should have known you,' he said, *if I had 
seen you in the moon.' He was tall and 
athletic. A finer form I have never seen — 
never expect to see. He was then the chief 
of his tribe, which had settled in the vicinity. 
He had discovered me, soon after my arrival ; 
but, vnth the unconqueriable instinct of the 
Indian, he had silently followed me, and made 
himself known in his own stealthy way. 

" ' To-night,' he said, in good English, 
* you shall be my guest.' There was in his 
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manner, stealthy as it was, something that 
unmistakeably indicated the sincere friendship 
that, alas 1 we oftener find in savage than in 
civihzed life. The Indian is, perhaps, with- 
out equal in steadiness of hate or of good will. 
He never forgets a kindness, never forgives 
an injury. The noble chiefs of the once 
powerful tribes of North America have been 
unequalled as barbarian gentlemen. 

" I knew the Indian character too well to 
refuse the kindly proffered hospitality. Again, 
the soft clear whistle stole, as it were, out 
upon the night air from the lips of the chief. 
A savage leapt from behind a bush, appearing 
as suddenly as though he had just been called 
into being. Yondo muttered a few words 
in his native guttural language, then con- 
ducted me to a canoe that was moored near 
by. It was a frail bark, so light, that two 
men could run with it on their shoulders. I 
was about to step in, bat Yondo stopped me, 
made me sit down, pulled off my boots with 
his own hands, put his own moccasins on my 
feet, and then told me to do as he did. He 
plaxsed himself upon his knees in the bow 
of the canoe; I did the same in the centre. 
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The savage stood up in the stern, and boldly, 
steadily struck the water with his paddle. 
Like an arrow we shot down and across the 
river. The opposite shore was soon reached. 
The chief took a winding path that led into 
the wilderness, and I followed him. After a 
half-hour of rapid walking, we arrived at the 
royal residence. Dusky sentinels, looking 
duskier in the dim light of watch fires burn- 
ing dull, greeted their chief, as we entered the 
imperial abode. 

*^ Yondo was received with a look all affec- 
tion from his queen. I was awed and charmed 
by her beauty, and her dignity full of grace. 
Her complexion was swarthy ; but it has never 
been my good fortune to behold a lovelier form. 
She was the daughter of a powerful neighbour- 
ing chief, and in all untutored excellence 
another Pocahontas. She had been educated 
at a famous female seminary, had travelled in 
Europe, spoke elegant French, and pure Eng- 
lish. In fact, Ohiona was a child of the wil- 
derness, with all the culture of civilized life. 

" I found there, withal, a most rare hospi- 
tality of soul. Unasked, Yondo and I told 
each other, in outline, the story of our lives. 
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Ohiona sat gracefully at our feet, and laid her 
classic head upon the knees of her lord, who 
ran his slender, sinewy fingers gently through 
her jet-black, glistening hair, and deftly 
patted her velvet cheek. She was silent, 
but occasionally raised her large dark eyes 
to meet those of her husband, and let them 
suddenly fall when they were filling with 
unbidden tears. 

" True fellowship — so rare in this world ! — 
makes the spirit drunken with gladness. The 
swift hours fled, and the grey dawn was 
already breaking through the great old trees 
of the primaeval forest ere we retired. 

"Sleep was safe and sweet in the Indian 
village; for an accident, a moment of un- 
studied sympathy, had made the master-spirit, 
upon whose will depended the actions of that 
savage horde, my sincere friend. 

"The morning was far advanced when I 
awoke. 1 expressed to my host some anxiety 
in regard to my travelling companions, who 
would naturally feel uneasy about my disap- 
pearance. Like a thoughtful friend and a 
stealthy savage, he had sent to them, without 
apprising me of it, a messenger, to inform 
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them of my whereabouts and safety. I was 
about to bid Yondo adieu, when his faithfuj 
Ohiona made her appearance in a travelling 
dress. 

" ' And you, too, are going on a journey ? ' 
I inquired, after the first morning saluta- 
tion. 

" ' Yes ; we are both going on a journey,' 
answered Yondo, pressing warmly my hand ; 
' I know well the nature of the passion that is 
burning in your bosom. Two chiefs were 
slain in single combat, in order to reach the 
hand of my heart's other self. My sinewy 
right hand was my only firiend, and it served 
me well. With you we will go; the white 
man is faithless ; you may need sympathy and 
aid.' 

« 

" I began to express my gratitude, but was 
arrested by the chief, who grasped my arm 
and hurried me away a hundred paces to an 
adjoining thicket. * A week ago this morning,' 
he began, looking furtively around him in 
every direction, * the object of your search left 
the falls of St. Anthony for the Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky. With her were her father, her 
governess, the Earl of Moorland, and Sir Vin- 
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cent Delorme. Following her was a cat-like 
young man, accompanied by three instniments 
of his supple wiU— a cautious daring villain, 
a secretive fool, a premature, strangely cun- 
ning boy, and a very silly woman— the weak 
point in the ^otherwise formidable party. Of 
all this I have been informed by a trusty 
old savage, who sometimes plays the mendi- 
cant, sometimes the doctor and the seer, about 
the neighbouring border villages ; but who is, 
in reaUty, my faithful spy. Now, let us away 
by the first steamboat to St. Louis. An Indian 
chief will be an object of curiosity; and, as 
such, can easily find out what would be diffi- 
cult for another to ascertain. Ohiona will go 
with US; she can be trusted; and, under 
certain circumstances, a young lady may need 
a companion.' 

** Accompanied by the Indian chief and 
his queenly wife, I returned to the inn, where 
I found my fi^iends, Dr. Goodsel and George 
Monk, impatient for a start. A fine steam- 
boat was on the eve of departure, and we 
all embarked." 
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CHAPTER XVI. . 

THE LAST GLIMFSE OF KINDBED. 

"Aided by the heavy current, we sailed 
rapidly up * the swelling curve of the earth, on 
the bosom of the father of rivers. The shorqi 
of the mighty stream, dotted with new villages, 
seemed to flow past us, like the monotonous 
forms of an unbroken, interminable dream. 
The senses were wearied, and the imagination, 
like an intermittent spring, alternately sub- 
sided into visionary vacuity, and rose into 
oppressive excitement, embracing the future of 
a new world — the heart of a new continent, 
with its millions of unborn human beings. 
The dreary prairies, extending beyond the 
vision's reach, inhabited only by wild horses 
and bufiFalos, told me of extinguished races of 

* The mouth of the Mississippi is two miles higher 
than its source. 
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men, and were more solemn, because more 

mysterious, than the ruins of Rome and 

Nineveh. 

« * « * * 

" On reaching the Mormon city of Nauvoo, 
I went ashore with others, but was not moved 
by idle curiosity alone. The new Mecca of the 
modem Moslems was nearly abandoned. Like 
the prophet's gourd, it had grown up in a 
night, and perished in a night. No country 
is safe against religious imposture, no degree 
of civilization secures the human mind from 
its seductive charm. The dread of the Un- 
known, to which we are steadily, irresistibly 
— ' making no haste, taking no rest' — moving, 
is such that we are ever prone to regard any 
deceptive torch-glare, thrown cunningly upon 
its impenetrable gloom, as a true light from 
beyond. The strongest of us would tremble 
in trying on a shroud; and, confess to me, 
does not a ' death-tick ' in the ' stiDy night ' 
quicken the pulsations of thy heart ? Let us 
be gentle, then, with the children of super- 
stition, and not even tear from them their 
phantom-comfort, without, at the same time, 
giving them the true God-comfort, by which 
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the eye of faith sees a more than earthly light 
behiad the darkness of the tomb. 

" As chance would have it, I met my uncle 
Charles, Aunt Hepsy, and others, just setting 
out for the new Mormon settlement at Great 
Salt Lake. With them the sentiment of kin- 
dred was nearly extinct. They annoyed me 
with foolish admonitions, with stupid tales of 
recent miracles, and childish arguments in 
favour of the new faith. They were among 
the last to leave the fallen city, and start on 
a long journey through the wilderness for a 
more secure abode. They believed themselves 
guided by the spirit of their murdered pro- 
phet, and were not sorry to leave a land 
gadly consecrated by his blood. It was 
touching to see such a waste of faith ; they 
were like the crusaders, who journeyed towards 
the Holy Land with their families and all they 
possessed, whose little ones cried out on ap- 
proaching every town, * Is not this the Jeru- 
salem we are going to ? ' I bade them adieu, 
expecting never to meet them again in this 
world/' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



A LYNCH LAW SPEOIACLE. 



" We arrived at St. Louis about sunrise. 
Just as we were nearing the landing-place, 
another steamboat was slowly moving away. 
My eye was running listlessly over the crowd 
of passengers that swarmed upon the long 
deck, when the waving of a handkerchief 
attracted my attention to Yondo and his 
queen. They were in the midst of the pas- 
sengers upon the other boat. The boats had 
been slowly moving past each other, and the 
two daring children of the forest had leaped 
from deck to deck with the agility of the wild 
deer. They had not been influenced by 
caprice, as a card, put in my hand by the 
steward, soon informed me. Yondo, with his 
sharp Indian's eye, had spied in the crowd the 
objects of our search. I was stupified with 
conflicting emotions as I gazed at the swift 
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boat shooting like an arrow down the great 
river. I had been within the sound of that 
dear familiar voice, within sight of that angelic 
face, and my ear had not been gladdened by 
the music of the one, nor my eye blessed with 
the view of the other. Had I not been con- 
scious of having relinquished fate, I should 
have cursed my destiny. Scenes of blessed 
hours gone by began to swim before my half- 
bewildered vision ; but a severe effort of my 
newly enthroned will prevented me from yield- 
ing to the accustomed trance. There was 
gladness in the consciousness of conquering 
self; and I resolved to calmly pursue the 
object of my heart's first sacred affection, with- 
out wasting energy in bewailing my fate. 

" With a forced composure I bid my two 
friends good-bye, and again embarked on the 
same steamboat, which was bound down the 
river. We remained at the great central city 
of the West less than an hour. Every minute 
seemed to me an age. At length we were 
under way, and had not gone far ere we saw 
the other steamboat stationary in the distance. 
' Nothing but a biler bust 1 ' was the laconic, 
half exulting expression of the bronze captain. 
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My brain was beginning to reel with appre- 
hension, when the well-known, heavy, explo- 
sive bark of the high-pressure engine an- 
nounced that she was getting under way. A 
load was rolled from my breast, and I silently 
thanked Heaven for the safety of Adele. 

** As we were approaching the place where 
we saw the other boat stationary, a murmur 
of excitement broke out all of a sudden among 
the passengers. A man was hanging in a tree 
upon the shore. The captain ordered a halt. 

* I like to afford my passengers all the amuse- 
ment possible,' he remarked with his usual 
iron look. The boat dropped down the stream 
and near the shore. A thin old man, with 
long white hair and blackened face, was hang- 
ing by the neck, stone dead. By the side 
of him was suspended a long broad board, 
upon which was written in large characters, — 

* Justice against law for him who continriaUy 
defrauda according to law! I was sickened 
and saddened by the horrid sight. ' Deserved 
it, no doubt,' said the captain, with cold, stony 
voice. 'Who is the old sinner?* inquired 
a herculean Missourian, who was leaning upon 
his rifle, at whose lank sides hung a pair of 
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revolvers. 'Who cares?' answered another, 
cutting off the end of a huge plug of tobacco 
with his bowie knife. ' I think the old fellow 
is well done for at last/ remarked a pallid man, 
with an assumed indifference. ' What old 
fellow P ' inquired a Missourian, fastening upon 
him a pair of glowing brandy-red eyes. ' Dr. 
Vampire, answered Donald, choking at the 
word. ' Then that's the old cuss that's been 
suckin' the blood out of the St. Louis fellers 
these dozen years,' remarked one of the group 
of Missourians to the rest. 'I think,' said 
another, ' the folks down here are gettin' too 
civilized to let such an old prairie-wolf run at 
large so long.' ' But what do you know of 
him?' again demanded of Donald the same 
questioner. ' I was his servant^ Sir,' he an- 
swered, trembUng from head to foot. * Humph,' 
said the captain, 'I have heerd you did a 
purty thrivin' business out of odds and ends 
that even old Yam didn't like to sile his hands 
with.' Donald tried to escape in the crowd, 
but one of the Missourians thrust out his long 
massive arm, caught the coward, and flung 
him over the side of the boat into the river. 
* Go, and look after your master ! ' shouted a 
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dozen rough voices, as he rose to the surfSeu^ 
of the muddy water ; and the morning air rang 
with a wild shout of applause. Poor Donald 
swam for life towards the shore. He had not 
gone far when the back of an aUigator, huge 
and dark, rose above the surface of the stream 
near by him. An agonising shriek echoed along 
the solitary shore, and he disappeared. The 
water, .^e„t.ften™r*.:™Twbl,ti„ged 
with blood. ' That's the way I feed them 'ere 
big fishes; remarked the MissonriaD, and 
walked away to another part of the boat, fol- 
lowed by his admiring companions. 

« I L horrified and stupified. but sum- 
moned resolution enough to write a note to 
my friend George Monk (which was despatched 
at the first landing-place), to have Dr. John 
M' Alpine, alias Carlton Reid, alias Dr. Vampire, 
decently buried upon the lonely shore where, 
according to Lynch law, he had met his un- 
timely end." 

L3mch law is peculiarly American, and in- 
dicates a strong sentiment of justice in the 
border settlers. Before a new and rapidly- 
increasing community is organized, crime ma- 
nifests itself, for the punishment of which no 
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law is as yet enacted. Even when laws exist, 
the judge, in a sparsely populated district, 
may not be at hand, and perhaps a prison has 
not yet been built. What is to be done ? Shall 
theft, assault, robbery, or murder, go unpun- 
ished? Shall the border settlement in the 
mean time be a free walk for plunderers, until, 
through the slow process of legislation, laws 
can be enacted, and judges appointed ? No ! 
wild beasts, malaria, a thousand natural obsta- 
cles to the hardy pioneer's success, are enough 
without that. Settler Lynch is a bold, strong- 
willed, justice-loving man. One of his neigh- 
bours has been robbed and half kiUed; the 
culprit is at large for . the want of a constable 
to catch him, and a judge to try him. It won't 
do — life and property are not protected. Lynch 
collects his neighbours ; they seize the villain ; 
try him then and there ; find him guilty, and 
hang him up in the first tree. Henceforth 
scoundrels will beware of that neighbourhood. 
All honour to worthy Judge Lynch ! His law, 
doubtless, has been abused ; and so has every 
law enacted under the sun. The American 
border settlers are rough, wild, and strong, as 
men must be who conquer forests, prairies, 
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and savage Indians; their moral perception 
may not always be the keenest or most discri- 
minating, but they have a sturdy sense of 
justice and fair play that is not surpassed in 
any community on earth. With an honest 
needy man they are ready to share their last 
slice of pork and last crust of " com " bread ; 
but woe to any law-abiding Vampire that comes 
among them I Judge Ljrnch, sometimes too 
severe, sometimes too hasty, sometimes inter- 
fering with the newly established order, will 
see that justice is done ; if even a whole State 
happen to fall into the hands of the corrupt, 
he will institute a "Vigilance Committee,'' 
and put things to rights. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

WCIDESTR OF A VOTAGB ON TBE MTHSTRfilPPL — EXTRACDS 

FBOM QUmLAND'S DIAB7. 

**.... When the noisy Chinese gong rang 
for dinner to-day, the rush towards the table 
was like that of the mad waters of the Niagara 
to leap over the falls. No one waited for 
ceremony or decency, but helped himself to 
whatever lay within his reach. A huge Ken- 
tuckian, whose hand was wider and his arm 
longer than others', seized three large pieces 
of bread, putting two pieces in his pocket, so 
as to have more ready when the first was con- 
sumed. An English traveller stood up to 
carve a roast pig. He cut oS the head, and 
half-a-dozen forks were thrust at it. He had 
scarcely finished cutting the pig in four pieces, 
when nothing but the empty dish was left 
before him. The Kentuckian reached over 
his long arm, and sopped up the scanty gravy 
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with a piece of his bread, to the great amuse-* 
ment of everybody but the Englishman. The 
quiet * Britisher,' however, had his revenge ; for 
he went half-way down the long cabin, met the 
dirty hurrying waiter, took a roast chicken 
from a dish, brought it back by the legs, and 
laid it upon his own plate. ' I reckon you'd 
get on out here,' said to him a border man, 

by way of high compliment One of the 

waiters was a German of rare intelligence. 
His beautiful classic head and clear pene- 
trating eye struck me at once on entering the 
cabin. He told me he had been a long time 
among the wood-choppers in Arkansas, in 
order to learn the habits of the border people. 
He was then serving as waiter on the boat, 
with the same end in view. He told me he 
was the friend of the Duke of Gotha, if I 
remember rightly ; and I doubt not the world 
will hear of him some day. After the crowd 
had dispersed, he sat down by me, for the 
purpose of conversing with me and eating 
his dinner. The Englishman protested against 
a waiter coming to the table before he had 
finished dining ; but some of the remaining 
border men turned upon him ominous looks, 
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and he seemed to regard it prudent to keep 
silence. . . . *' 

" . . . . This evening a party were playing 
* poker ' in the bar-room. One among them 
was a gambler, as the rest soon became aware, 
to their cost. Nothing was said, but looks 
were exchanged that indicated, — * Let us only 
wait until we are perfectly sure that he is 
cheating.' The four aces were at length 
played too many times to be the result of any 
possibihty of chance. One of the players, a 
lawyer from Memphis, quietly rose, and 
knocked the gambler down. Many were 
looking on, but no one spoke a word. All 
were perfectly satisfied, and the gentlemen 
resumed their play, while the * shark' lay, 
with bleeding nose, 'alone in his glory,' on 
the bar-room floor." 

" .... To be preyed upon, all the long 
hot night, as you lie in a dirty bed, by in- 
numerable little vampires that disappear with 
the appearing light, is the very consummation 
of helpless physical misery. Who would 
accept an independent fortune, upon the con- 
dition of wearing a pea in his shoe, or upon 
the worse condition of sleeping with those 
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little hopping, runmng, creeping, crawling 
bedfellows, that, like lodging-house keepers, 
devour all comers? I complained to the 
steward of the boat, but he gave me the poor 
consolation that blood-letting was good for 
one, and that a man should consider himself 
lucky if he could get it done for nothing. He 
even threatened to make a charge for ' flea- 
bites ' in my bill if I didn*t keep quiet ....*' 
"A little Dalmatian woman, whose hus- 
band settled with some other emigrants, a 
few years since, in Arkansas, came on to the 
boat this morning, as a second-class passenger. 
Her pretty half Italian face attracted atten- 
tion, and lucky it was for her feehngs that she 
could not understand EngUsh very well. 
Three tipsy Irishmen finally fell to abusing 
her for not answering when she was spoken 
to. She modestly shunned them, but they 
pursued her to whatever part of the boat 
allotted to second-class passengers she took 
refuge. A sallow, tall, well-dressed, taciturn 
man, from New Orleans, expostulated with 
them, but only got abused himself for his 
courtesy and pains. The Irishmen, somebody 
said, were from a border Missouri town, where 
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they kept a drinking-house and livery-stable. 
They were also reported to be prize-fighters. 
The gentleman from New Orleans went quietly 
to the captain, and complained about th^ con- 
duct of the three ruffians. The captain him- 
self had taken a glass too much, and said 
second-class passengers must look out for 
themselves. The Irishmen grew still more 
noisy and abusive to the poor little Dalmatian 
woman. The southerner, in a very gentle- 
manly manner, conversed with her a moment 
in Trench (which she spoke very well), and 
then placed himself between her and her in- 
sulters. The three bullies put themselves in a 
fighting attitude, and one struck at him. The 
gentleman, without any trepidation, pulled a 
revolver out of his pocket, and shot the men, 
one after the other, dead . . ♦ . At the next 
landing-place, he went ashore with the 
three lifeless bodies. I asked a man, who 
seemed to understand life in the south-west, 
what would come of it. *Well, now,' he 
answered, *that ere New Orleans fellow is 
very rich, and a member of the Louisiana legis- 
lature. In this ere town, where he's landed, 
he'll go to the best hotel, send for the magis* 
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trate, and tell him who he is, where he come 
from, and how he happened to shoot them ere 
rotten fools that kicked up a row with that 
ere little turnip-faced woman. He and the 
magistrate will have a bottle of wine together, 
and, just for form's sake, there'll be an inquest 
to-morrow. Passengers who got off the boat 
there think, just as I think, that he served 'em 
right, and only acted in self-defence ; and self- 
defence, you know, is perfectly lawful, the 
world over.' .... One laments the necessity 
of such things ; but better revolver order than 
no order at all." 

" . . . . There was a sudden cry this morn- 
ing of ' a man overboard.' A handful of 
men, who seemed to be very much excited 
and exasperated, commanded the captain to 
stop the boat. The captain only chewed his 
quid of tobacco more rapidly, without answer- 
ing a word. I learned afterwards that it was 
not their object to save the man, as I at first 
supposed. He was from the interior of Tenes- 
see, and had on board, locked up in a state- 
room, two exceedingly beautiful Quadroon girls, 
whom he was taking to the New Orleans 
market. One of the black cooks on the boat 
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had been purchased from his estate, and very 
secretly told the steward that ' old massy ' was 
taking his own children away to sell. The 
steward was a coward, but human. He let 
the ' cat out of the bag ' to one or two of the 
' borderers.' They told others ; and directly a 
group of excited men were collected together, 
talking low but angrily, and casting ominous 
looks at the inhuman wretch who was going to 
market with his own flesh and blood. He 
* took time by the forelock,' and plunged into 
the river. They did not observe him until he 
was out of rifle's reach, and then commanded 
the captain to halt, and let them have a boat. 
The captain, however, who knew about the 
affair, but had prudently remained quiet, was 
ruminating upon a plan of his own. When 
the * borderers ' began to press him a little too 
hotly, he calmed them by saying that much 
time would be lost by stopping, and they had 
better let the scoundrel go. He then sent the 
steward below, to unlock the prison-door of 
the slave girls, and bring them on deck. They 
soon appeared, walking mournfully with down- 
cast eyes, and clinging to each other as if they 
feared the moment of separation had arrived. 

VOL. II. T 
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Lovelier forms you could not easily find. The 
black wavy hair, and too deep an olive in their 
clear complexions, alone indicated an admix- 
ture of Afirican blood. They were young, and 
half-sisters. ' Now look here/ said the cap- 
tain to them, as they began to crouch at his 
feet ; ' stand straight up, and don't be afiraid ; 
you ain't goin to be hurt, no how they can fix 
it. That unnateral father of youm has jumped 
into the river ; cus 'im, I hope an alligator '11 
git 'im ! Now I'm no infernal aboUtionist, no 
how you can fix it ; I'd stick this ere sharp 
tool,' — pulling out his bowie-knife, — ' into one 
of that ere kind of human snake, if I found 
him sneakin' round on this side of the line ; 
but they ain't agoin to sell you, so help me 
this ere pair of first-rate shootin -irons,' — 
taking out of his pockets a pair of revolvers. 
' Now, that ere unnateral father of youm '11 
never come after you — ^you needn't be afiraid 
of that ; so you're left to my. care, and belong 
to nobody. You can stay on my boat — ^I own 
this ere boat, I do, and she's paid for — ^until 
we git back to Cincinnati, and then you can 
go where you've a min to. Now mind, if any 
body meddles with you, jist come and tell me 
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on*t ; he'd better be in the jaws of an alligator 
without thumbs to gouge his eyes out ; * I'll 
stick this ere piece of ' moral suasion ' into 
'im — hke that ! ' — striking his bowie-knife into 
the railing that ran round the deck of the 
boat, two inches deep. The two slave girls 
looked bewildered, and the listening crowd 
applauded *' 

We may here add, that the resolution of 
the captain was faithfully carried into execu- 
tion. He not only brought the fortunate 
slave girls back to Cincinnati, but also gave 
tbem some money with which to go on to 
Canada. 

"We passed to-day a 'snagged' steam- 
boat. Whole trees are carried by tributaries 
into the Misissippi, the roots of which some- 
times stick fast in the bottom of the river, 
while the long, limbless trunks, turned down- 
stream by the current, lie sloping in the 
water, and, perhaps, just conceal their heads 
beneath the surface. The boat had run 
against one of these * snags.' The trunk of 
the sunken tree had been thrust entirely 
through the boat, so that the top of it was 
sticking out twenty or thirty feet above the 
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upper deck. * We never run against a snag 
goin' down stream/ said the captain, ' so don't 
be afraid/ The sight of that transfixed steam- 
boat first made me realize the meaning of the 
popular phrase, * running against a snag/ . . " 
" . . . . About four o'clock this afternoon, a 
gang of slaves, chained tv^o and two, were 
driven on board like so many cattle. A hard- 
looking driver cracked a long whip, and some- 
times hit the wretched creatures a terrible cut 
on the hfdf-naked back and limbs. The 
negroes were all men, and, with a single 
exception, locked like brutes. One, appa- 
rently from twenty-five to thirty years of age, 
looked thin, and coughed badly. I gazed at 
the chained slaves a long time, in silent, 
thoughtful meditation. * Young massy look so 
good,' said the coughing negro to me, ' pYaps 
he'd bring me some water. We niggers have 
been driven all the way down from Crum 
Creek since three o'clock this mornin', about 
forty miles; and this nigger han't been very 
well since he turned out one cold night last 
winter, all in a sweateration, to go three miles 
to Cumbertown, to bring the doctor for young 
massy's back-bone, what got itself broke in a 
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duel with young up swell and start Massy 
Alfred Livingston George Washington Swell- 
ton, coz he'd bought a yaller gal that young 
massy wanted. This nigger caught his death- 
a-cold, and is never been well since. You see 
they stick'd me in like a black sheep, or a 
wind-broken boss, with the rest. Glad old 
massy 's got a good bargain^ for young massy's 
spent heaps of money ;. but to leave my fust 
lub Suky and the little niggers that look just 
like their daddy/ — weeping bitterly — ' it aint 
in nigger flesh and blood not to take on. 
Misses said if I wouldn't take on so, she'd 
take good care of Suky, — ah, lubly Suky ! ' — 
weeping aloud, — * that's some consolation ; and 
this poor, nigger, as they sing in the song, 
will soon go where the good niggers go, down 
in the sugar-fields of Lusana. They hit this 
poor nigger a crack of the whip all the way 
when he thought of his poor Suky and httle 
niggers, and couldn't help boo-hooing ; and a 
little water ' — with beseeching looks — ' would 
dry up this poor nigger's tears.' I brought 
him a large tin cup full of water, which he 
poured down his parched throat, and cried for 
more. Again I brought him the cup full, but 
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another wicked-looking ' nigger ' snatched it 
out of his hands, drank all the water, and hit 
him with the cup over the head. The vicious 
darkey shook his woolly head, rolled out the 
whites of his eyes, and said, * Sambo needn't 
feel so bad about little niggers ; reckon mor'n 
half on 'em*s young massy's niggers/ — ' What 
are you doin here with my niggers ? ' growled 
the driver, through his short, dirty teeth, and 
almost in the same breath squirted one of 
Sambo's red swollen eyes full of tobacco-juice. 
The poor heart-broken slave yelled with pain, 
and the other niggers laughed like savages. 
I turned away in disgust and sorrow, without 
waiting to hear what the brute began saying 
about revolvers and abolitionists. ..." 

« . . . . DreadfuUy wearisome is the long 
voyage. Every day you see the same wide, 
muddy, lake-like river, the same dull landscape 
along the monotonous shores, and the same 
restless people. I fear these new scenes make 
too feeble an impression on my pre-occupied 
mind. One sees man here, as elsewhere^ 
struggling, hoping, fearing, believing, doubt- 
ing, loving, hating, worshipping, blaspheming, 
idling, observing, eating, drinking, sleeping. 
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dreaming, waking, helping, hindering, blessing, 
cursing, playing, fighting, shooting, intriguing, 
chewing, spitting, smoking, paying, cheating, 
talking, reading, singing, whistling — and so on 
to the end of the chapter of human activities 
and capabilities. Humanity is in substance 
the same thing the world over, whether it be 
shaped by the circumstances of an American 
border settlement, of an English village, or a 
Tartar camp. Education can do nothing but 
develop and perfect the original endowment. 
How could Plato address us, unless we were 
his kin P Would not the anatomist find the 
same muscles in my arm — weak though it 
be — as in the arm of the strongest athlete. 
Wisdom is the ripened fruit of mental cul- 
ture, religion of moral culture . . . . " 

Our hero goes on in the same strain. He 
forgets himself, and copies the secrets of the 
oldest " Mystery.*' Wearing the gown in the 
same Mystery, we are obliged to suppress ; for 
the cycle is not quite fulfilled, and the time 
not fully ripe. 

At Natchez the steamboat came into col- 
lision with another, and was laid up two days 
for repair. " Fearful is this delay. My heart 
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bleeds, and my brain is fused with the heat of 
anxiety and impatience. Adele is again far 

from me, and . . . /' 

No, we will not listen to your bursts of 
impatience ; they are — sore as the provocation 
is-uaworthy of a man who has endured many 
trials, in order to devote himself to a life of 
noble self-culture and self-discipline. We will 
part company with you for a time, and hope 
to find you calmer, if not happier. 




J 
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CHAPTER XlXr 

OLD CHABAdlEBS tSf A NEW FIELD. 

We will leave Quinland complaining of his 
destiny at Natchez, and go on to New Orleans. 
The mysterious ew-poat-facto "we'* of news- 
papers and history never encounter any of the 
difficulties of time and space. "We" must 
be living, invisible examples of the pure trans- 
cendental, for " we " pertain absolutely to the 
unconditioned. Other mortals have to bother 
their brains about steamboats, railways, tele- 
graphs, and other means for abreviating time 
and shortening space ; but " we " are troubled 
with nothing of the sort. Countless genera- 
tions have been toiling upon the earth, to 
build cities, to found empires, to enact laws, 
to construct temples of worship, to open high- 
ways of commerce, to write books, to paint 
pictures, to hew statues, to find the keys to the 
celestial realms oi music, to spin, weave, tan. 
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grind, bake, brew, &c. ; the Present steps into 
the shoes of the dead Fast, and, like a young 
coxcomb of an heir, irreverently wonders why 
the old " governor " didn't do this and didn't 
do that ; why he left everything so incomplete, 
80 out of order, so unsatisfactory ; but " we,*' 
irresponsible dogs that we are, leave the new 
generation and the old to fight out their own 
quarrel; "we" don't care what, hypothetic 
cally^ would become of the Present, if the im- 
grateful fellow had not inherited from the 
Past all that is indicated by the names of 
Moses, Plato, Lycurgus, Homer, Justinian, 
Columbus, Mozart, Fulton, Gutenberg, Ark- 
Wright, and others; "we," the fated chro- 
niclers of things passed and passing, go from 
place to place with a single bound of imaginna- 
tion, even drop far down the voids of vanished 
time, and sail away to the sun, viA the moon, 
while the plodding astronomer is taking his 
lunch or adjusting his glass. Imagination, my 
good realistic brother, alone reproduces ; his- 
tory, or even the passing spectacle that you are 
looking at, affords you nothing more than what 
you bring to it. Think you, Shakspeare saw no 
more than you see in the scenes of daily life ? 
To New Orleans, then, litiwally in no time, 
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leaving Quinland behind. In the same hotel 
are here collected M. Agincourt, Madlle. 
Agincourt, Earl of Moorland, Sir Vincent 
Delorme, Miss Delorme, Yondo and Ohiona, 
Mr. Morley and brother, Mr. and Mrs. Bill, 
Mr. Peter Simpkins (Somnambules), and Hon. 
Mr. Hooker. They have all arrived within a 
day or two ; and such is the constant flood of 
visitors, that they attract no particular atten- 
tion in the hotel. 

We are abeady acquainted with the designs 
of the Earl of Moorland and his Mend Sir V. 
Delorme. But a new obstacle to the carrying 
out of their plan, upon which they did not 
calculate in the beginning, has been thrown in 
their way : — ^the yoimg Earl has seen, loved, 
and engaged himself to Miss Mary Kenedy. 
Shall he sacrifice his own feelings, and neglect 
his own interest, in order to keep his beautiful 
and accomplished niece from marrying an 
American ? Is not his own prospective coun- 
tess also American ? Would it not be better 
to leave the daughter of M. Agincourt to 
marry as she likes ? Why attempt to substi- 
tute his judgment for her judgment, his will 
for her will, his plan for her plan ? Should he 
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not imitate the good example of Providence, 
that leaves each one to choose his own des- 
tiny? But she is profoundly in love with 
Quinland, and her father wishes to marry her, 
nolens volens, to that vulgar-souled, patent- 
pfll-making, money-getting Hooker, whom he 
thoroughly detests. Would it not be a kind- 
ness to her, to remove her from the impending 
evil of a fatal union with a man whom she 
cannot love? If Quinland were here, he 
would interpose in his behalf. But is he 
himself really in love with Miss Kenedy? 
Have not her frank manner, her fine moral 
sense, and her splendid intellect, excited his 
fancy without touching his heart? Will she 
be equal to all the exigencies of polished ex- 
clusive English society ? Will not Lady Sniff 
and Duchess Ahlcut be sure to remember 
that Moorland married an American school- 
mistress, to the neglect of their peerless 
daughters? Had not the unfortunate mar- 
riage of his sister abready cast a shadow upon 
his family? K Mary Kenedy were only a 
FoUsh countess of an exiled family, it would 
be somewhat better. 
Thus muses the brave young Earl, while he 
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looks out upon the street, half-deserted, and 
gleaming under a burning noon-day sun. 
He could head an attacking party in the face 
of cannon shots, he could fight a due with 
unflinching nerves, but his courage is hardly 
equal to marrying one who is not in the odour 
of nobility. He who, like Byron, can brave 
the dreaded frown of society, has audacity 
enough to become the playfellow of that 
accomplished gentleman known from the 
beginning by his limp. 

"How now, my good friend, about our 
voyage to England?'* says Sir Vincent De- 
lorme, entering the room of his friend in haste. 
" Captain Damley says he must sail as soon 
as possible, and you see how Hooker keeps 
poor Agincourt under his thumb.'* 

" Does the captain clearly understand our 
plans ?" inquired the Earl, rather listlessly. 

" Perfectly," answered Sir Vincent ; " and 
that Texan scoundrel, with his little coughing 
high-pressure steamboat, would run us out 
into the gulf, and blow us all up, himself 
included, for a purse of gold. We can rely 
upon him without any apprehension. And 
don't let let us be tardy, for another day may 
bring on a crisis with Hooker." 



A 
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The Earl looks dreamily out of the open 
window and sighs. 

" You seem of late so irresolute/* continued 
Sir Vincent, " I can't understand you at all. 
If you have changed your mind in regard to 
the propriety or justice of your plan, please 
say as much, and let the matter drop before 
it goes too far.'* 

" Perhaps," responds the irresolute noble- 
man, half to himself, half to his friend, " they 
might go without me. I could return to 
New York, take the. steamer for Liverpool, and 
arrive in England before the others." 

Sir Vincent throws himself upon a sofa, and 
laughs clear and loud. The Earl bites his lip, 
and still gazes dreamily out of the window 
upon the long arid street. 

Let us leave the friends for a while, and see 
what the others are about. 

The hon. Mr. Hooker is sitting in the splendid 
drinking saloon of the hotel, talking with a 
dozen gentlemen — two judges, two members 
of Congress, one ex-governor of Louisiana, one 
senator, two or three wealthy merchants, and 
two or three fashionable men about town. 
They are all sucking iced sherry through a 
hollow glass tube. With several of them 
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Hooker has had gay times at Washington, 
and they are all conversing with the fami- 
liarity of old friends. M. Agincourt comes in, 
and Hooker introduces him ceremoniously to 
his friends. He is a polished gentleman, and 
pleases with his delicately refined manner and 
brilliant conversation ; but Hooker knows his 
failing, and manages to get him away before 
he leaps into the arena of imaginary biography. 
The restless Frenchman and the ambitious ex- 
member of Congress stroll out into a small 
garden, under the shade of orange trees. 

" My dear friend,"' says Hooker, assuming 
as well as he can the air and tone of a fine 
gentleman, '' it seems to me that the time has 
come for me to press for a consummation of 
my engagement with your most beautiful and 
accomplished daughter. Fortune has smiled 
upon me, and I have something more than an 
independent income, in fact I am a millionaire. 
It is not necessary to remind you of my social 
position, which, you see, is, here as elsewhere, 
the highest. And if the poHtical party to which 
I belong succeeds, as I doubt not it will, in 
the coming election, I am sure of being sent 
by this great country as ambassador to a first- 
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rate foreign court. I don't know what young 
lady could ask for more." 

" You know, Mr. Hooker/* responded M. 
Agincourt, " you have long had my consent, 
but you have not yet won the heart of my 
daughter. You must woo a lady if you would 
win her. Now you are quite too cold with 
the ladies. The great Julius Caesar, when he 
won his incomparable wife, did it like a con- 
quering hero. She was coy, and refused to 
smile upon him until he pointed a dagger at 
his own breast and said, ' Thee or Death will 
I have for my bride.' She threw herself into 
his arms ; and from that hour Caesar was 
deeply and sincerely loved. So, allow me to 
say, you have something to do yourself, if you 
would appropriate the priceless jewel that I 
bring you." 

Hooker sighs, and turning away alone, 
seats himself under an orange-tree. He is 
not ignorant of the fatal pre-occupation of 
Adele's heart. He is sad, and thinks for 
once that the most precious things, even in 
this life, cannot be bought and sold. We 
don't pity him at all. He would be some- 
thing more than shocked at the idea of taking 
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another man's money or his horse, but he sees 
no iniquity in attempting to rob a fellow-being 
of that which outweighs all earthly possessions. 
Sigh on in your blind self-pity — we have long 
since known that your easy gospel of conven- 
tionalities and material success is not enough 
for the well-being of any soul. 

Ohiona, who has been deftly walking under 
the orange-trees in the garden, and has heard 
the conversation between Hooker and M. 
Agincourt, slides her arm into that of the 
latter as he turns towards the hotel. 

"And by whom am I so highly honoured? " 
inquired M. Agincourt, taking off his hat, and 
bowing politely, while extending his arm. 

" The daughter of a king and the wife of a 
prince," answered Ohiona, with the grace and 
dignity of a queen. 

The slightly deranged Frenchman is bewil- 
dered. He passes his fair small hand over his 
forehead and says, " Hannibal was swarthy — 
he married a Carthaginian maiden of wondrous 
beauty, who accompanied him to Spain and 
Italy — ^who was, in fact, the inspiring genius 
of the great military hero. It was only after 
her loss that he was conquered by the Romans. 

VOL. II. u 
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She appeared, subsequent to her death, in the 
Carthaginian Senate, to announce that Carthage 
should become the slave of Rome, because, 
jealous of his power, they neglected to send 
supplies to their great general. The Pytha- 
goreans still believe that her spirit afterwards 
appeared in Pocahontas. Perhaps it appears 
here again." 

The forest princess suppresses an inclination 
to laugh, and listens with polite attention. 
Yondo meets them and extends his hand to M. 
Agincourt with princely courtesy. " Allow an 
old acquaintance," he says, " who has grown out 
of your remembrance to reintroduce himself." 

A look of bewilderment again begins to 
come over the Frenchman's face ; but the 
Indian chief knows his peculiarity, and says, 
" You wlQ doubtless, M. Agincourt, remember 
little Yondo, with whom you practised archery 
many a day in the jardin of the Chateau de 
la Paioo. Skilful as you were, he could always 
beat you when he would." 

M. Agincourt, with looks and expressions 
of joy, embraces the young chief. " With 
your permission," he says, turning to Ohiona, 
and kissing her upon her queenly brow. 
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The conversation naturally turns upon their 
skill in archery at the Chdteau de la Paiw. 
^''You have surely not forgotten," says Yondo, 
" Master Thomas Quinland, who often turned 
our duet into a trio, and drew his bow with a 
strong and skilful hand." 

" By no means," M. Agincourt responds, 
" he was a wise and beautiful boy ; but you 
see I had a young daughter, and the children 
got some childish notions into their heads 
about one another, and it was necessary to 
separate them. My daughter is now a young 
lady, has made her appearance in society, and 
is engaged to the Hon. Mr. Hooker, a man of 
great wealth, high social position, and expect- 
ing soon to be sent as ambassador to a foreign 
court. We have scarcely seen Mr. Quinland 
for several years. I am told he is not suc- 
ceeding very well in life, and it may be that 
he is, like most precocious youths, destined 
never to be heard of in the world. So you 
see it would have been unwise in me to have 
allowed a foolish childish fancy between him 
and my daughter to ripen into a serious rela- 
tion." 

" But are you sure," inquires Ohiona, 
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with animatioD, " that MademoiaeDe Agmooort 
has forgotten that first affection which yon call 
a foolish childish fancy?" 

** Perhaps not," answers the Cither, widi a 
deep sigh ; ** bat snch things soon pass firran 
the mind of a young hdy when she is once 
married/* 

'' The poor stricken heart/' responds the 
dusky princess, with dignify, enei^, and a 
touch of bitterness, '' may grow palsied, and 
cease to feel its first holy emotions. When the 
fatal false step has once been taken, duty, 
pride, a sense of decorum and self-respect, 
may, like armed guards over the helpless, 
compel external obedience and drive to the 
fair semblances of womanly affection ; but for 
the heart thus benumbed there is no longer 
any vital happiness — ^the sweetness and the 
indefinable bliss with which the Great Spirit 
above rewards the woman that is true to her 
first love can never be hers/* 

Yondo gazes upon her with affection and 
pride. You can see that there is a strong 
beating in his manly breast, and the veins 
upon his dusky temples are visibly throbbing. 
M. Agincourt thinks of blessed and wretched 
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hours gone by, and clutches at his palpitating 
heart. 

" Allow me to assure you," says the Indian 
prince, kindly taking the agitated Frenchman's 
hand, " that I have for you and yours a pro- 
found regard. You once divined my need, 
and, with most delicate courtesy, gave me a 
small sum of money without my asking for it. 
It is true the little debt has long since been 
repaid, but your kindness has none the less 
been remembered. You know it is not in our 
fiery blood to forget either an injury or a 
benefit. I would imperil all my possessions 
but one," glancing at Ohiona, " to serve you 
in case of need. Now, about my friend 
Thomas Quinland, — the firiend of my boyhood 
and the closest friend of my manhood, — you 
are wholly mistaken. I certainly know that 
he has an independent fortune, and, what is 
better than fortune, a true, brave, and manly 
heart. His affection for your daughter is the 
great passion of his life. With her his exist- 
ence will be happy and productive of good to 
others; without her, it will be soured into 
misanthropy and self-devouring ennui. It is 
not becoming, it is not manly in me to speak 
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against one whom you seem to have chosen to 
be the recipient of the priceless jewel that you 
possess ; I only ask you, in the name of our 
common humanity, to go and question your 
fair daughter. What the imperishable Beauty 
and Love speak to you through her spotless 
heart, follow, as a command which may not 
with impunity be disobeyed/' 

Ohiona gazes in turn upon him, and her 
large dark lustrous eyes swim like great 
diamonds in her tears. M. Agincourt em- 
braces the noble young chief, and hastens 
away to the room of his daughter. 

Adele is reading letters aloud to Miss 
Delorme. Her fair face is sweetly shaded 
with a soft melancholy that seems to have 
been transformed into happiness by its contact 
with such loveliness. She reads rapidly, with 
clear, musical, silvery voice. Miss Delorme 
suppresses her emotion, and listens attentively. 

" Give me that letter," says the father, 
entering the room with nervous precipitation. 

Adele is startled, and lets it fall upon the 
floor. He picks it up hastily, and reads it 
from beginning to end. It is one of Quin- 
land's letters to the abiding object of his 
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affection. The father lets fall upon it a tear, 
and hands it back to his daughter, saying 
with tenderness and pathos in his voice,— 
" You must still love Thomas Quinland, or 
you would not be reading his letters with 
such manifest emotion." 

" The will," responds Adele, " cannot still 
the beating of the heart ; I can sacrifiee my- 
self, if it be necessary, to make my father 
happy ; but my affection is not mine to with- 
hold or bestow. We cannot give the fragrance 
of the rose to the pink ; we cannot make two 
and two five ; neither can we make the heart 
love when and where we will." 

" I have grown wiser," says the father, 
pressing his hand heavily upon his heart ; '* I 
will leave thee, my child, to choose a husband 
for thyself. May benignant Heaven direct thee 
in thy choice, and bless thee and thine when 
it is made." 

Miss Delorme gives way to an impulse of 
gratitude, and embraces him with womanly 
dignity and warmth. "Eugene," she says, 
" thou art thyself again, and the spirit of thy 
Adele, if the blessed in heaven are permitted 
to revisit the earth, will come to thee with 
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celestial thanks for making her child and 
thine so happy." 

M. Agincourt seeks his own room, leaving 
Adele too bewildered to make any response. 

In the mean time Morley is pursuing his 
plan with energy and cunnmg. He looks as 
innocent as a child, and speaks gently as a 
maiden. He is dressed in exquisite taste, and 
converses with soft fascinating eloquence. The 
two sleek, well-soaped "niggers" that mix 
" sherry-cobblers " and " mint-juleps " at the 
bar have been slyly fee'd by him, and they 
report to him any conversation they hear be- 
tween particular persons. He has found out 
that the big sun-burnt Texan over there in 
the corner, alone with a glass of brandy and 
ice, has agreed to take the Earl of Moorland 
and party down to the British man-of-war on 
his little steamboat to-morrow. He places 
his sherry cobbler on the same table where 
the huge captain's glass of brandy and ice is 
standing. " Pretty warm day," he says to him 
in a soft, kindly tone. The bronze man looks 
at him with profound contempt. He hates 
weakness. A well-dressed, well-behaved dandy 
irritates him as a red flag irritates a mad 
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fighting bull. See, his sunken eyes grow 
^dder, and he elevates his small long head, 
that strikingly reminds you of a snake's head. 
He has mistaken his man, however, this time. 
Morley, who has grown wickeder since we last 
saw him, has Satanic tenacity of will as well 
as Satanic craft. 

" How much will you take for your boat. 
Captain, cash down?" demands the young 
gambler, with decision in his tone and look, 
and, at the same time, giving the big bronze 
man a slap on the leg that makes him start 
with pain. 

Two enormous fists are instantly, and one 
might almost say, instinctively clenched. The 
muscles in his great brown brawny neck swell, 
and his long, straight, red, weather-beaten hair 
drops from his low forehead over his iron-hard 
face. Morley smiles at him blandly, and waits 
for a reply. 

" Have you any money ? " finally asks the 
big captain of the little boat, with heavy coarse 
stony voice, elevating his long red sun-scaled 
nose with contempt. 

Morley looks at him forgivingly, pulls out 
of his vest pocket half-a-dozen thousand-dollar 
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bills and flings them upon the table. The big 
bronze man begins to melt from within, apd is 
soon in a state of fusion. Sweat pours out of 
his face, and he begins to chew his qaid, whose 
juice he ejects upon the floor, much to the 
annoyance of the soaped ''nigger" wait^». 
He is not avaricious, as we might suppose, 
from the manner in which he looks at the 
money ; he is ashamed of his little boat, and 
thinks he would be perfectly happy if he only 
had a big boat and could go up and down the 
Mississipi with it. The " big " captains la'ugh 
at him, and tease him to death by calling him, 
large as he is, the '' little " captain. He, too, 
as well asr the Earl of Moorland, and, let us 
confess it, all the rest of us, has his '' social " 
bugbear. So, he is ready to shut his eyes to 
such feeble moral light as there is in his iron- 
head, in order to hasten his rise in the social 
scale to a level with the " big " captains. 

Morley gathers his money Up from the 
table, thrusts it again into his vest pocket) and 
walks away. He knows the herculean "little" 
captain will follow him. The sun is going 
down, the heat of the day is over, and he 
strolls out along the street. The Texan soon 
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comes up with him, and asks him very respect- 
fully whether he would like to see his boat. 
Morley answers in the affirmative, and' away 
they go to the river. The little boat lies at 
the wharf deserted. They enter the neat cabin 
alone. Beware, my " little " captain ; this 
gentle, most honest-seeming young man has 
already found your weak point, and holds you 
with ease in the palm of his small soft hand. 
You, too, with all the rest of us, are subject to 
the law of social influence, on more sides than 
one. Your cunning is no match for his cun- 
ning ; but cunning, my poor erring fellow, is 
not the master-key of the world; however 
weak your wit, the Eternal Wisdom has not 
left you to that. Obey once with firm reso- 
lution even such feeble sense of right and just 
as faintly glimmers in you, and you will 
straightway find that the deepest cunning 
cannot compass you; you will find yourself 
from that moment alUed with infinite power, 
and working in harmony with the invisible 
energy that pervades life and nature, to restore 
the order violated for a season by those who 
abandon the " Light, which lighteth every man 
that Cometh into the world." 
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He is too feeble for the tempter i he reveals 
all that he has not long since sworn to Sir 
Vincent Delorme to keep secret. Morley offers 
him his price for the boat, and wiU give him a 
thousand dollars besides, if he will lend him- 
self to new plans. The conversation between 
them is long, and we have no inclination to 
follow it in all its tedious windings ; it is 
enough to give its results. The captain is to 
have the boat always ready, and, in case the 
Earl of Moorland and his party start on their 
proposed visit to the English ship, something 
will break, and the delay in the midst of the 
river be indefinitely prolonged. 

But where is Bully Bill, Morley's right-hand 
man? The crafty young gambler keeps his 
own counsels, makes his own plans, and calls 
upon others only when something daring is to 
be executed by physical force. Bill, conse- 
quently, has leisure upon his hands, which he 
divides between drinking, reading the news- 
papers, and performing little solo theatricals 
for the amusement of his precious Juliet. See 
him make that peculiar electric jump of his 
there in one comer of the gr^t Lktag 
saloon. He has found something profoundly 
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interesting in the evening journal. He wipes 
his little bullet head all over with his large red 
pocket-handkerchief, on one comer of which 
*' Romeo " has been embroidered by a tender 
hand, and goes over the article again, in order 
to be sure that he is awake and reading, and 
not asleep and dreaming. Again the electric 
jump, and a pretty decided stamp upon the 
floor. The soaped niggers roll out the whites 
of their eyes, show their " ivory," and want to 
know what the "row" is. Bill don't hear 
them, but goes away in great haste to find his 
Juliet. She is sitting hand in hand with a 
beautiful young quadroon girl, the destined 
"property" of some wild young planter, and 
greets her Romeo when he enters, with her 
usual languishing look. Their room is in the 
" common wing," as the soaped niggers call 
that portion of the hotel. Bill has seen the 
quadroon girl before, and don't mind her now. 
" My Juliet, my dearest Juliet," he begins, 
holding the newspaper aloft in his left hand, 
and striking his resounding breast with the 
right, " My darling precious Juliet, thou that 
shinest in this dark world like a jewel in an 
Etherop's ear," dropping upon his right knee 
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SO as to form a seat for Juliet upon the left 
knee, into which she springs, *'my priceless, 
perfect Juliet, thou that comes o'er me like 
the sweet south, for thee thy Romeo would 
commit treason, stratagems^ and spoils — 
Shakspur." Bill never fails to cry " Shak- 
spur" before he stops to take breathy after 
one of his grand solo performances. Juliet 
throws her arms about his neck, and rewards 
him with an endless kiss. 

The young timid slave girl thinks the crack 
of doom has come, and hides herself under the 
bed. Well may the poor thing be timid, for 
she has been several days shut up by her 
owner in a room adjoining that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bill, and there, from time to time, sub- 
jected to such examinations as purchasers for 
harems in Oriental slave markets grow familiar 
with. She is a thing, a mere chattel, but the 
obtrusive, meddling Almighty has put in her 
woman's nature the instincts of modesty, and 
in her human spirit the love of liberty, that 
may incline her very wrongly to take advantage 
of any circumstances which promise deliver- 
ance from something worse than loss of earthly 
existence. What a stupid blunder Heaven has 
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made in giving souls to niggers ! The Rev. 
Dr. Spasmodicus, at New Orleans, the Rev. Dr. 
Gulpingall, of Mobile, and the Rev. Dr. Balmy, 
of Charleston, agree that it is the result of the 
fall. Poor helpless coloured girl ! they are not thy 
brothers ; no, they are thoroughly respectable, 
and uphold social order. Don't cry out to 
them from thy prison for a single word of 
comfort in thy distress ; they will say to thee 
with solemn eloquence, " Servants, obey your 
masters!" and pass by on the other side, as 
certain sanctimonious self-complacent Hebrews 
did, eighteen hundred years ago, about whom 
One, who teas thy brother, has spoken with 
imperishable words. This spouting scoundrel 
here, who receives stolen horses, who fights 
and blasphemes, who lets himself out " to get 
up the tallest kind of rows at elections," or 
help gamblers carry off accomplished and vir- 
tuous young ladies, this " Protus" of a BuDy 
Bill, and his weak silly wife, who has once 
been the "handmaid," to use his own ex- 
pression, of a latter-day saint, are much more 
likely to help thee, than those who arrogate to 
themselves the kingdom of heaven and the 
respectability of earth. Come out from thy 
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hiding-place ; " Juliet'' will pat thee on thy 
youthful cheek — ^it is almost white — and say to 
thee, " Poor thing/' in a tone of rteal sympathy. 

Bill reads, in a theatrical tone, and with 
theatrical gestures, the article in the news- 
paper that has excited him so much. The 
purport of it is, that gold, in immeasurable 
quantities, has been found in CaUfomia. 
"But how to get there," says Bill, looking 
as wild as Hamlet in the ghost-scene, '' that's 
the question. To walk, to run, to swim, 
anyhow to get there; 'tis a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. To walk, to run, to 
swim — perchance to be shot by a bloody 
Ingen, or eaten by an alligator — aye, there's 
the rub ; for what may happen to Romeo on 
the way, and when he gets there, must give 
him pause — Shakspur." 

Juliet looks at him in distress, and wipes 
her eyes. Bill beats his panting breast, and 
they rush into each other's arms. Let us 
leave them and find little Charley. 

The boy is sitting alone in the room, 
which he occupies in common with his half- 
brother. Tears are falling thick and fast 
from his hollow eyes upon his little narrow 
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breast. His thin lips are quivering with 
deep emotion, and his sunken cheeks are 
lighted up with a scarlet hectic flush. He 
is clasping in his little, long hand — it 
looks more like a bird's claw than a human 
hand — a small Testament. A quick con- 
sumption has seized upon his frail, deUcate 
organization, and he feels an unmistakeable 
presentiment of speedy death. He has 
spoken with no one, but has silently sought 
the book which he has so often heard blas- 
phemed. He has just read from the beginning 
to the end of St. John's Gospel. His soul is 
all of a glow ; he feels, for the first time in his 
life, that he is in the presence of his Creator. 
He falls upon his knees and devoutly asks 
pardon for his sins. Let us leave him alone 
with his Redeemer, and keep Dr. Spasmo- 
dicus out of the way. Think you the doctor 
keeps the Holy Ghost locked up in his creed — 
or may the dying boy, for whose sins others 
are more accountable than himself, perchance 
find the Comforter, with nothing but the 
Evangel to help him ? How swiftly consump- 
tion ripens the human spirit, bringing out its 
latent aspirations and needs 1 

VOL. XL X 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A LETTBB FBOH lOBS MART KENEDT TO THE EABL OF 

MOOBLAIOX 

The following letter was received by the Earl 
of Moorland the next morning after the events 
described in the last chapter. 



" Grove Hill Semmary, 
CHnoinnati, y 



'' My Lord, — Your long letter to me — ^the 
first I have had the honour of receiving from 
you, is something worse than unsatisfactory. 
The whole tone of your epistle is that of one 
who is addressing a person inferior to himself. 
Do you think woman is necessarily weak, and 
to be amused by childish talk? Must she 
ever be regarded as the plaything of creation's 
lords ; ever reminded of her duties ; and when 
she speaks of her rights, be answered with 
laughter and sneers. Has she not a brain, a 
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heart, a will ? Has she not two eyes and a pair 
of hands, just like a man ? My lord, your baby- 
prattle to me is quite ridiculous. Your long 
prosy chapter about what my duties will be, 
when I occupy an important position in EngUsh 
society, is decidedly silly. Think you that I 
am going to * suppress all emotion,' to ' do as 
others do,' to * correct my Americanisms,' to 
' make no particular show of independence,' 
to 'become as much as possible English in 
feeling,' etc.? Just as though a woman of 
sense could not adjust herself to any of the 
exigencies of good society. At all events, you 
might have omitted such tuition in your first 
letter. 

" You seem, moreover, to have quite for- 
gotten that my acceptance of your offer was 
accompanied by certain conditions. I told 
you I must have the privilege of writing a 
book, and publishing it in my own name ; of 
teaching ; of withdrawing as long as I chose 
from society, etc. From the tenor of your 
instructions to me, I conclude that you ignore 
my conditions altogether. So, then, if I marry 
you, I am not to become your equal — ^your 
wife; but your thing — your slave; to obey 

x2 
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without a murmur, and with a smile, any ca- 
price that may, for a moment, possess you ? 
For you I could do all, and suffer all ; but to 
you I could not sacrifice my will, my judg- 
ment—everything that constitutes me an in- 
dividual accountable being. 

*' You are not so stupid, my Lord, as the 
letter you have written would indicate. That 
you have noble thoughts, elevated sentiments, 
pure feelings, I know from many glorious hours 
of conversation with you. During our personal 
interviews you always treated me as an equal ; 
you never once made me feel that we belong to 
different stations in life. I did expect a con- 
tinuation of the same tone in you. If you 
perceived in me qualities of brain and heart 
that sufficiently attracted you to cause you to 
offer me your hand, why should you not have 
continued to regard those qualities as superior 
to all the accidents of time and place — the 
mere external conditions of life ? Which, my 
Lord, is in your eyes the most precious — a 
woman herself, or something she may possess ? 

" You even make allusions to birth and 
ancestry. Think you Eve, before the fall, was 
any the less respectable for being descended 
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directly from the Creator? Do you regard 
the ancestry of nature and God as less illus- 
trious than that of a long line of St. Johns ? 
If an idiot is born in purple, will a kingly 
name give him a single glorious thought? 
Heaven don't hold its truth, beauty, and 
goodness so cheap as to sell them for rags of 
whatever texture and colour, 

" Please understand me, my Lord : — ^in ad- 
vocating women's rights, I do not say that 
man should cede his place to the other sex. 
Woman is not the equal of man, but his 
equivalent They are different halves of the 
same sphere, each exactly balancing the other. 
Certain things she can do which he cannot, 
and he can do certain things which she cannot. 
There is no reason then why one sex should 
obey the other. Woman is required to observe 
laws that she has no voice in making, and, 
when she marries, to relinquish her own name 
for that of her husband. Man tyrannizes over 
the partner of his life, the sharer of his joys 
and sorrows, in a thousand ways, perhaps, 
without knowing it, without wishing it. I 
believe, if one may form a judgment from the 
nature of things, woman causes man as much 
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unhappiness as he causes her. When one is 
unjust to the other, it produces misery for 
both. As civilization progresses, as the world 
grows wiser and better, man treats woman 
more gently, more tenderly, more justly ; and 
finds, in his closer obedience of the imperish- 
able law of right, a richer blessing. Give to 
women the same freedom of action, the same 
choice of occupations and professions, as to 
men, and require of men the same virtues as 
are properly demanded in women— then it is 
my humble opinion, society will soon be im- 
proved. Now, the first step towards ' a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished ' is that 
you lords of creation abate a little of your 
arrogance and ill-founded mistrust. 
^ " I have written to you, my friend, Heaven 
knows, with perfect honesty. You are not to 
regard me as having accepted your offer, until 
you comply in good faith with all the condi- 
tions I at first made. It is glorious to toil 
here, and send forth into the world every 
year a hundred young women that have been 
educated under my own hand. A nobler 
position could not be found. Do not think 
that I am anxious to leave it. To teU you all 
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that is in my mind and hearty it seems to me 
best that I should remain here, at the post 
assigned to me by Providence. Your letter 
has revealed to me a state of feeling on your 
part that would promise anything but happi- 
ness for us both. 

" Write me when you please, but always 
write Hke a man, and not like a conventional, 
traditional, starch-stiff nobleman. When you 
forget your caste, and speak earnestly from 
brain and heart, then your words have the 
ring of true coin and find their way to the 
fountains of thought and emotion in others. 
So you spoke to me, and thus you won me. 
You see from this letter what kind of an im- 
pression has been made upon me by a different 
tone. As in duty bound I have been truthful 
with you, but am not angry. 

'' To thee as thou art to me, 

" Mary Kenbdt." 

"Decidedly too strong-minded," says the 
noble Earl to himself, when he has finished 
reading the letter. " Ridiculous," " baby- 
prattle" " silly," " stupid," &c., are words, he 
thinks, not very pretty, in the sweet mouth of 
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womaD. ''And such a horrid doctrine of 
equality!" he exclaims, throwing down the 
letter; ''perhaps she would like to have a 
gentleman take her name P Miss Kenedy and 
husband Moorland Kenedy, — ^that would make 
a splendid visiting card for a new-married 
couple. If a fellow only had the power of con- 
tracting himself into a lapdog, and would 
allow yomr strong-minded woman to tie a little 
bell to his neck, — ^would'nt he be a specimen 
of aU manly dignity and grace? 'instead of 
taking unto yourself a wife, to be taken unto a 
woman as a husband, — such is your American 
republican woman's vision of a new and 
better order of society. Come in, Delorme " 
he cries to his friend, who appears at the 
door of his room — " the next time you visit 
America, my dear feUow. you must come and 
see husband Moorland Kenedy; you will 
doubtless find him in the nursery tending the 
baby, and giving orders to the servants about 
the preparation of dinner ; and if you would 
like to find some of the Republic's big guns 
you could just run over to Washington, by the 
next air-balloon-steamboat, and hear the great 
senatress Miss Mary Kenedy, make a speech. 
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eight hours long, on the necessity of placing 
women in command of the new thousand-gun 
ships of war." 

Sir Vincent Delorme, who is usually very 
grave, looks at his friend and laughs aloud. 
The Earl flings him Miss Kenedy's letter, and 
walks impatiently back and forth in the room. 
While he is reading it. 

Delorme thinks, as we think, that Moor- 
land's letter deserved just such an answer. 
Miss Kenedy, out of self-respect, should not 
have used certain harsh words, for as Moorland 
himself properly thought, they are not pretty in 
the sweet mouth of woman ; but for his sake 
she was under no necessity of omitting them. 

Go thy way, then, young Earl ; here is a 
woman — and many more like her there are 
among thy American cousins — ^who respects 
the man within thee, but cares nothing for the 
nobleman, with which, as with an old robe of 
state, thou cloakest thyself about, hiding from 
view a form of beauty, dignity, and grace. 
Thou hast lost a priceless jewel, that may be 
as yet a little rough ; that might, with proper 
deUcacy and skill, have been polished into 
oriental brilliancy and splendour. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



DISPBBBION AND CRISIS. 



The Eaxl of Moorland and Sir Vincent 
Delorme embarked with Captain Darnley for 
England. 

The next morning after Bully Bill had 
found the paragraph about Califomian gold, 
the following advertisement met his eye in the 
New Orleans journals : — 

*' GoLP ! Gold 1 ! Gold ! 1 1 Gold 1 ! ! I 

" The new splendid clipper ship. Lightning^ 
Boston-built, Captain Sharp, will sail within * 
forty-eight hours, for Cahfornia. For passage 
and freight apply on board, at No. 10, 
Columbia Wharf." 

Bill spent a whole hour reading it, through 
all his Shaksperian variations, to Juliet, then 
went to engage passage for himself, wife, and 
servant. 

Mrs. Bill, after her husband had gone out. 
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unlocked the door that opened from her own 
room into that of the young quadroon slave 
girl. The poor thing was happy to see the 
kindly face of her benefactress^ whom she 
embraced with smiles and tears. " Come now, 
my dear black-eyed puss," said Juliet, " into 
my room, and we will contrive how you can 
escape. This nice dress of mine will just fit 
you ; here is the bonnet that I wear every day, 
and my thick green veil. Stand up by the 
side of me ; you are exactly as tall as I am. 
Now Romeo and I are going to Califomy to 
make our fortune. Romeo is a good boy, and 
will take passage for you too." 

A knock was heard at the door of the 
beautiful slave girl's room. She glided 
swiftly out of Mrs. Bill's room, and behind 
her the door was silently closed.. Again the 
helpless young female was exhibited by her 
owner to a purchaser. We cannot soil our 
pages with the conversation, overheard by 
Mrs. Bill, between the two gentlemen. They 
soon went away; the owner locked the door 
outside ; the slave bolted it inside, and again 
sought her only firiend, weeping bitter tears of 
helplessness and shame. Because it was her 
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owner's interest, she was safe as long as she 
remained unsold. 

" Don't cry, now," says Juliet, " we'll get 
you away. To-morrow night the ship sails; 
to-morrow morning I will go quietly on board, 
nobody won't know but what I am here ; you 
can put on my dress, my bonnet, and veil, and 
Bomeo will take you off in the evening for 
me, just like a lone star, as he sometimes calls 



me. 



Hon. Ezra Hooker took leave of his dis- 
tinguished political friends, (one of them had 
already offered three thousand dollars for our 
beautiful slave,) and set out for New York, 
neither a wiser nor a better man. 

The huge " little " captain had received his 
money from Morley, and was busy purchasing 
wines and spirits, to send under the care of 
his new friend Bill, to California, while his own 
faithful crew, assisted by Somnambules, were 
keeping the diminutive steamboat ready for a 
voyage to them imknown. He and Bill had 
formed plans of their own for setting up a 
" public-house " in San Francisco. Bill was to 
go round the Horn, and look after the stock of 
"drinkables;" the iron captain and stony 
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Somnambules were to take the overland 
route, and have everything in readiness on 
his arrival. 

Yondo and Ohiona, in whom Indian cunning 
and the culture of civilisation were combined, 
kept their falcon eyes upon the movements of 
aU. 

Quinland finally arrived, weary in spirit, 
and oppressed at heart. Delay had sorely 
ruffled his usually placid temper. He had 
scarcely stepped upon the landing when he 
felt Yondo's tap upon the shoulder. The 
friends were glad to meet again and warmly 
embraced. The chief had kept a porter 
from the hotel on the look-out night and day, 
for the boat, and had duly received notice of 
its near approach. Quinland was gratified for 
such pains-taking attention, and again em- 
braced his friend as they seated themselves in 
an open carriage to drive to the hotel. He 
was shown to the room just vacated by 
Hooker, and had scarcely finished his toilet 
when he heard a gentle rap at the door. 

Little Charley entered, "to pay his re- 
spects," as he said, with feeble hollow 
voice. 
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" You look very thin and pale," said Quin- 
land, taking the boy's little bird-claw hand ; 
** are you not well ? " 

" I am not well, and never expect to be in 
this world," he answered in a plaintive tone. 

" What is the matter with you?" Quinland 
inquired, with a look of kindness and sym- 
pathy. 

Charley responded by putting his slender 
bony finger upon a patch of red lying upon 
his cheek in the midst of pallor, like a live 
coal surrounded by white ashes. The young 
man suddenly forgot his own troubles as he 
gazed through the hollow eyes of. the boy into 
the shadowy land whither, " making no haste, 
taking no rest," we are all journeying. 

Charley perceived his smothered sigh, and 
said, " I shall soon go, but I have no fear. I 
know that I have been a wicked boy, but I 
have forgiven others who have led me astray, 
and feel that I am myself forgiven. I know 
that you are good, and perhaps you would 
take me back with you to New York, where I 
can dispose of my ill-gotten gains, and, when 
I die, receive a decent Christian burial. 

"But are you sure, my young friend," 
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Quinland inquired with much earnestness, 
" that you are at peace with Heaven ? Do you 
not mistake a sentiment of sweet sadness that 
comes in the midst of consumptive decay, for 
true religious feeling. Who has been teaching 
you in regard to the Way and the Life?" 

Charley handed him his Testament. It 
opened of itself at the Gospel of St. John, and 
the leaves were wet with recent tears. Quin- 
land wept and pressed the child to his bosom. 
How mere worldly interests lose their signifi- 
cance with us, when we are ourselves standing, 
or even when we see a fellow mortal standing, 
near the " bourne whence no traveller returns." 

Charley was acquainted with his brother's 
plan for abducting Adele Agincourt, and felt 
it his duty to reveal everything to Quinland. 
Our hero had apprehended some such danger ; 
and as long as he was helplessly absent from 
from his beloved that apprehension had not 
allowed his spirit a moment's peace; but, 
when he felt that he had overtaken the danger 
and was face to face with it, a burden was 
rolled from his breast and all his energy re- 
turned. He kindly dismissed Charley, thank- 
ing him for his disclosure. 
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" It is better/' he said to himself, nnging 
the bell, " to meet evil in a lawful way.** The 
*^ soaped " nigger duly makes his appearance, 
and bows to be commanded. " Request the 
proprietor of the hotel to come to my room a 
moment/' The incomparable black waiter 
bows again and returns. The master of the 
hotel soon knocks at the door, and is politely 
received. He is tall, thin as a shadow, and 
almost as yellow as an orange ; his skin looks 
so dry that you listen to hear his bones rattle 
in it as he walks ; but he is very gentlemanly, 
and has a sharp eye in his head. Quinland's 
perception is quick and his judgment accurate : 
he sees that the man is honest and respectable. 
In a very few minutes he briefly and clearly 
states to the hotel proprietor in what relation 
he stands to other parties who are stopping in 
the house. The innkeeper listens very atten- 
tively, and when our hero finishes his narrative, 
begs permission to ring the bell. Again the 
waiter appears and bows. " Tell the Siamese 
twins to come here," the innkeeper says. 
Away goes the waiter, and soon appear the 
two soaped niggers from the drinking saloon 
below. "Where's the 'little 'captain?' * Don't 
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know, massy," from both. Both receive a 

C' ike over the woolly head with a gutta percha 
e. Down they go on their knees. " Beg 
pardon, massy. " Where's the little captain ? " 
" He's down on the little boat." " Where's 
that saint-faced, devil-hearted Morley from 
New York?" The niggers roll their eyes at 
each another. " Spects he's dere, too, massy." 
Another blow over their woolly heads with the 
cane. " Mind now ! or I'll send you out to be 
whipped again." " Yes, massy, yes." " Send 
my Caesar here now." Away they go, rolling out 
the whites of their eyes at each other. Caesar, 
a very fine-looking mulatto, exquisitely dressed, 
the confidential valet of his master, makes his 
appearance and respectfully bows. " Caesar, 
take my card over to Marshal, and request 
him to come and drink a bottle of wine with 
me and my friend. Here is the key ; send up 
a bottle of real Lafitte." 

Quinland, without having intended it, had 
flattered the innkeeper by making him a con- 
fidant. Vanity was his weakness — whose weak- 
ness is it not ? — and he desired to show in the 
readiest possible manner his usefulness. 

Marshal, who was a magistrate, entered the 
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room, preceded and announced by C»sar. 
SmaU, debonair, smiling, with rosy f^pd and 
mellifluous voice, he is just the contrast of the 
innkeeper. He is of French descent, and 
politeness runs in his blood. Quinland, with 
modesty and dignity, tells his story. Marshal 
listens not only with interest but with avidity. 
Good natured, polite, kindly as he is, never- 
theless it delights him to see a fellow-being 
ensnared m the meshes of criminal law. It is 
natural for man to hate the offending and the 
guilty ; and all history proves to us that moral 
Judgment, which depends upon the understand- 
ing, and not feeling, must be the measure of 
justice. 

At the instigation of Quinland, and upon 
the deposition of Charley — ^unfortunately the 
soaped niggers being only chattels, could not 
testify against a man — a warrant was issued 
for the apprehension of Morley, Somnambules^ 
and the '' little " captain. The ofiScers sent 
to execute the warrant found them on the 
small steam*boat, and took them into custody. 

Yondo was not ignorant of Morley^s inten- 
tion, and had bribed Somnambules and the 
whole crew of the little boat to rescue Adele 
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in case of her being captured. He knew it 
was useless to consult with her half deranged 
father; and, not understanding the quiet 
operation of law, could think of no other plan. 
*In fact, with all his culture, he was still a 
savage, and had no very clear conception of 
any way to accomplish the ends of justice, 
except by cunning and physical force. The 
peaceable operation of law, to which all are 
by common consent obedient, is the first and 
main condition of civilized life. The Indian 
chief was bewildered and astonished when 
Quinland quietly informed him that the three 
men, who had violated law by making pre-' 
parations for committing a crime, were akeady 
in jail. The young man, however, was none 
the less grateful to his savage friend for the 
energy he had displayed and the precaution 
he had taken. And when Ohiona presented 
herself, and recounted the result of an inter- 
view with M. Agincourt, our hero was over- 
joyed and embraced the Indian princess with 
fraternal warmth. The children of the forest 
were happy; for our being is so constituted 
that the heart throbs with an emotion of joy 
when we are conscious of having benefited 
another. 

y2 
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Words are not adequate to describe the 
blessed meeting between Thomas and,Adele. 
Her father now approves her love, and she is 
no longer in fear of extinguishing his shaken 
reason by opposing his will. None but those 
who have had a siimlar experience can judge 
of the deep moral conflict— the conflict 
between two opposing duties— with which, 
during long years of sorrow, she has bravely 
wrestled. The deepest tragedies in life are 
often witnessed by none but the All-Seeing 
Eye. Duty to her sorrowing parent, and 
faithfulness to the worthy object of her love 
are, happily, no longer struggUng with each 
other in the breast of Adele. The mystic 
hand, that has so long reminded her of tender 
maternal love, and at the same time, of pur- 
suing danger, suddenly changes its pressure of 
warning to one of sympathy and approval. 
Solitude and silent suffering have, perhaps, 
given her imagination a slight ascendancy over 
her reason, and she believes that she is receiv- 
ing, through her guardian spirit, palpable 
evidence of heaven's approval of her love. She 
gazes upon the soul-illumined face of the man, 
who, during long years of outward and inward 




i 
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change, has been faithful to her, with feeUngs 
of joy, soul-deep affection, and — ^shall we say 
it? — ^reverence. Each gives as much as is 
received — thus the necessary condition of 
fortunate love is fulfilled. 

Somehow, it is contrary to the finest spirit 
of courtesy to observe too closely even the 
beings of our own imagination ; therefore let 
us leave Thomas and Adele to enjoy the 
winged hours. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



CONCLUSION. 



It is Hot necessary to foflow M. Agincourt, 
Miss Delonne, Yondo and his princess, little 
Charley, and the lovers, from New Orleans to 
New York. We will pass on to the hour of 
marriage. Hast, brother or sister mine, 
sworn false, in the face of high Heaven, at the 
altar ?-there is no help for thee but bitter 
repentance, and the costly tears that well up 
unbidden from thy self- wronged heart. Dost 
meditate that falsest of all false oaths ? — as 
thou lovest thine own soul — the just God, 
and halt in season. Truth of doing, which is 
somehow greater than truth of speaking, — the 
following of one's convictions of the proper 
and just, is here as everywhere the only rule 
of happy life. 

On the sea-shore, near the Villa Bellina, 
where Thomas met Adele, after many years 
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of separation^ is assembled a joyous company. 
As the eye runs over the group, we perceive 
that they are all old acquaintances : — Professor 
Tompkins and lady, Mr. and Mrs. Binney, 
Judge Longworthy and lady, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Monk, '^ Dare-devil " Monk, Rev. Dr. 
Goodsel and lady, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Quinland, 
Miss Delorrae, little Charley, M. Agincourt, the 
bridegroom and the bride. The sun is dropping 
behind a ridge of low hills, and there is an 
evening sweetness in the still air. The gentle 
pulse of the calm sea beats musically upon the 
long shore. God is in his holy temple, and 
speaks to the soul of man from all created 
things around. The hour is sacred, and we 
feel that silence is the best speech. 

Thomas Quinland and Adele Agincourt 
join hands. Dr. Goodsel pronounces the 
marriage ceremony, and invokes upon them 
the blessing of Heaven. 

Friends greet the newly-married pair, and 
the company is about to return to the Villa 
Bellina, when Dr. Hoogstragen suddenly 
appears in their midst. He is dressed in a 
white robe, that is gathered close at the neck, 
and flows in graceful folds down to the ground. 
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His head and feet are naked> his long white 
hair and beard hang upon his shrunken 
shoulders and sunken breast. His face is 
motionless and colourless as the face of the 
dead. He bears in his pallid hands a box — 
the same that we saw in the introductory 
chapter — ^which he presents to Quinland. 
''Take this/' he says, with deep sepulchral 
voice, ''as a gift from the immortal Bride. 
Thus is it appointed unto me,'' he continues, 
embracing Adele in his shrivelled arms, and 
impressing upon her queenly forehead a kindly 
kiss. " Now, my children, farewell for ever. 
The blessed Bride bids me come, and I go to 
the rest that the ages have long been preparing 
for me." Most are bewildered. Adele turns 
to her husband for a look of assurance and 
encouragement. Mrs. Tompkins is kneeling, 
and tears are streaming from her eyes upon 
her fair cheeks. Dr. Hoogstragen seats 
himself by the beach upon a stone, and 
bathes his feet in the sea. He gazes towards 
the Orient, sighs deeply, and without a 
struggle dies. 
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CLOSE OF THE INTRODUCTORY 

CHAPTER. 

We are alone, reader, with thee. Father and 
mother have gone, with the unnumbered 
generations of men, down through the valley 
and shadow of death, to the land that is 
hidden from mortal view. William has 
journeyed to the Old World, and Kate is busy 
with her little one. 

Perhaps some would like to know what has 
become of the persons met by Quinland on 
his journey of life. It will not take us long to 
tell all that we know about them, and happily 
for the reader, we are not inclined to add a 
moral dissertation. 

We have seen the end of Dr. Vampire and 
his servant. 

Uncle Charles Quinland is flourishing at 
Great Salt Lake, as a worthy coadjutor of 
Governor Brigham Young. Aunt Hepsy is 
the happy third wife of the same Mormon 
elder who lost Alice Jones. 

Dare-devil Monk, old and hale, is happy on 
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his great farm^ that comprises one half of the 
original Quinland settlement. 

Peter Quinland and his wife are the happy 
occupants of the Chateau de la Paix, and own 
a thousand acres of fertile land around. Monk 
and Quinland have extended a helping hand 
to such of the scattered members of the settle- 
ment as have not prospered in new homes. 

Lawyer Hacket resides at Otterville, and is 
very rich. There is nobody to claim the 
money that was left in his hands by Dr. Vam- 
pire. He is wifeless and childless. In his 
heart of stone there is no human love. 

" Drunken Tom *' — ^now respectfully called 
Mr. Higgins — and his homely, good wife, are 
still flourishing in the Eagle Tavern. Since 
he took the pledge he has "touched not, 
tasted not, handled not " a drop of any intoxi- 
cating drink. Honour to him — ^he is a useful, 
honest man. 

Old farmer Jones, and his fat, siDy wife, 
have gone where horse-stealing sons will 
trouble them lio more. 

Deacon Slick was jstabbed by an emigrant 
whom he had wronged; Dr; Prim preached a 
sermon of surpassing eloquence at the saintly 
old sinner's funeral ; and a line of carriages. 
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two miles long, followed his remains to Green- 
wood cemetery; 

Gilman, the only surviving partner of the 
great firm of Slick, Oilman, and Co;, has 

retired to the village of A , on the shore 

of Lake Erie, where we first met him. He 
is immensely rich : there is no way of ascer- 
taining how much money was left unclaimed 
in the firm by Dr. Vampire. He gives great 
sums to sustain anti-slavery agitation, but 
never a farthing to support the poor in his 
neighbourhood. 

The able-bodied teacher of the academy at 

A went to Kansas, to preach the Gospel 

to " border ruflBans." He injured the cause 
of the fi^ee settlers, for a season, by his intem- 
perance of speech, and was finally killed in a 
night battle between the contending parties. 

Miss Kenedy is teaching at Cincinnati ; she 
is one of the noblest American women ; and, 
in her quiet, efficient way, is doing more, 
perhaps, than any other person in the land, to 
elevate her sex. Her brother, of whom we 
have seen but a crlimpse, is a highlv respected 
d«g,».« to tbeM dty. ^«.L«h 
he preaches a sermon of great power, which, 
people say, is written by his sister. Her 
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father has, some time since, been gathered 
with the ripe com. 

Bully Bill, with his Juliet and the runaway 
slave girl, duly reached San Francisco. Som* 
nambules and the *' little '* captain, who were 
not long detained in custody at New Orleans, 
soon joined him. They were among the first 
arrivals ; and, by Bill's sage advice, instead of 
rushing to the diggings, established a drinking, 
saloon and gambling-house in the new city* 
Money flowed to them in a golden stream* 
The ''little'' captain was contented with 
enough, and went back to New Orleans, 
where he purchased a splendid steamboat. 
He is now one of the'*' big" captains, and 
not the worst fellow that runs a boat on the 
Mississipi. Bill was not contented to be the 
head of a money-making firm at San Fran- 
cisco, but took to politics — that is, stuffing 
ballot-boxes — and got hanged by the Vigilance 
Committee, Somnambules shared his fate, 
Juliet begins to bear her grief easily, and 
would, doubtless, find many a suitor, were it 
not for the fact, that a little Romeo, four 
years of age, who already drinks brandy, 
smokes, and swears, has inherited all of Bill's 
money, The poor slave-girl, after the death 
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of her benefactor, pursued by an agent of ber 
owner, fled away into tbe mountains, and has 
never been beard of since. 

Two companions of Bill, wbom we bave let 
drop out of sigbt in tbe narrative, are pursu- 
ing a course to wbicb we cannot even make 
allusion. 

Morley sbpped tbrougb tbe mesbes of tbe 
law at New Orleans, and returned to New 
York. It was certainly a redeeming trait in 
bis cbaracter, tbat be bonestly divided witb 
Cbarley tbe money tbey bad won together. 
He continued bis gambling business alone at 
tbe " Mercury,'* and succeeded in transferring 
gold from tbe pockets of fools to bis own. 
He married a famous outcast, witb wbom be 
lived in great splendour. Not long since, be 
was found one morning dead in bis bed. 
There were rumours of poisoning; but no 
person of influence cared enough about him 
to institute a legal inquiry. 

Little Charley bad about one hundred 
thousand dollars, which be disposed of by 
will in a curious manner. His mother was to 
bave tbe interest of thirty thousand dollars as 
long as she lived. His sister, wife of James 
Binney, Esq., was to bave the interest of fifty 
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thousand daring her natural life. Ten thou* 

sand were deposited in bank; one 

thousand of which could at any time, within 
ten years, be claimed by any abandoned vie* 
tim of his own father. He gave ten thousand 
to the Orphan Asylum of New York. The 
children of his sister were to be his heirs; 
and, in failure of issue, principal and interest, 
after the lapse of a hundred years, were to be 
devoted to founding a free home for illegiti- 
mate children. The ppor boy died in the 
house of his brother-in-law, tenderly cared for 
and loved. His half-brother followed his 
remains to the grave with heart-felt grief. 

Old Morlev has lost his wife, and is about 
to marry a i.„tif«l pu.g girL She .hiok. 
the tottering old sinner will soon die, when 
she will get his money. Who is foolish and 
wicked enough to envy her ? 

Our good, sterling friend Binney is prosper* 
ing and happy. He has never for a sin^e 
moment regretted the step he bravely took in 
marrying the nameless girl. She is a faithful, 
loving, worthy wife, and he is satisfied. Young 
as he is, he stands at the head of the able 
New York bar, and reflects honour upon the 
noble city of his birth* If be lives and 
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prospers, he will one day be a commanding 
member of the national senate. 

Professor Tompkins steadily pursues his 
scientific studies. Since the death of Dr, 
Hoogstragen, his wife has been more aflfec- 
tionate to him, and keeps alive his heart. 
They live in a sensilile way, and their house is 
one of the centres of really good society in 
New York. The box that Quinland received 
from Dr. Hoogstragen contained the alchy- 
mist's cabalistic manuscript?; these he handed 
over to Mrs. Tompkins. She has " dipped 
into " fifteen or twenty difierent languages, in 
order to find some clue to their interpretation. 
Her husband is a wise man, and lets her have 
her own way ; in fact, he id glad that she has 
something in hand upon which to waste her 
superabundant energy of will. 

Greorge Monk lives in a splendid house on 
Union Square. Of course he went to St. Louis 
to see his " first love." She had been tried in 
the fire of affliction, and emerged from it a 
strong, wise woman. She has a sober beauty, 
and great dignity of character. The manly 
faithfulness of George awoke new and pro- 
founder feelings in her heart, and she now 
clings to him with the devotion of gratitude as 
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well as love. Hundreds of poor in the great 
city bless her benevolent hands. George re- 
tains his prejudice against the Church, but 
never fails, on Sunday, to visit the needy. He 
gives his brother-in-law at Smashford five 
hundred dollars a-year. 

Judge Longworthy is the very model of a 
fine old gentleman : he is universally respected 
and beloved. As Binney rightly says, ''he 
is a walking gospel of dignity and good 
manners. 

Dalybird is a member of Congress. Mrs. 
Dalybird is the wife of a member of Congress. 
Old Mrs. Deacon Slick, who lives with them^ 
says they intend going to Europe, to be intro- 
duced at all the European Courts. 

^ YoT heaven's sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the woes of kings : — 
How some have been deposed, some skin in war, 
Some poison'd by their wives, some sleeping killed ; 
All bored with Yankees introduced at court." 

Thus would Shakspeare have made King 
Richard speak, had he lived in our tmes, 
when distinguished American travellers * crur 

* Of course we do not mean to indulge in indiscriminate 
satire. Americans of culture, refinement, and unobtrusive 
manners, travel in Europe, and are an honour to the 
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cify their ambassadors to get a meaningless 
introduction to European sovereigns. 

The party to which Hooker belonged suc- 
ceeded, and he was sent as minister pleni- 
potentiary to the court of . He there 

met a beautiful Polish countess, and married 
her without making sufficient inquiries in 
regard to her character. She led him a devil's- 
dance all over ^Europe, from one watering- 
place to another, spending his money without 
measure. Like a shrewd man of business, he 
collected abundant evidence of her infidelity, 
went home, and procured a divorce. He is 
now sharply looking after his pills, and, as we 
may suppose, has no very exalted opinion of 
women. 

M. Agincourt occupies the Villa Bellina, 
and daily adds some pages to his imaginary 
Biographie Universelle. He says he must 
make haste, or it will not be finished ere 
he dies. 

The Rev. Dr. Goodsel has pubUshed a book 

American name in any society that they choose to seek ; 
but there are also many of a different stamp who, by hook 
or by crook, get themselves into high places and bring 
discredit upon the national character, 
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''On the Divine Government/' which has 

attracted * great attention among theologians. 

He and bis good wife are happy in their old 

age, for they have a competence, and are con- j 

scions of having lived a Ufe of duty and trath, i 

in obedience to God's will. 

Yondo and his princess are ruling their 
dusky tribe with a wise sway. Ohiona says, 
in a recent letter to Adele, — " We talk of you 
day and night, here in the wilderness, and 
hope to see you again, by and by. I know 
that, so far as race is concerned, the touch of 
the * pale-face ' is slow death to the poor 
Indian, yet we four will be friends as long as 
we live." 

The Earl of Moorland married the daughter 
of a duke, and is now an active supporter of 
the government in the House of Peers. 

Sir Vincent Delorme has taken to the study 
of Buddhism. His strong heart finds, if not 
peace, at least a solace, in the mystic philo- 
sophy of the East. 

Miss Delorme receives from Adele, as a 
recompense for many years' faithful and self- 
sacrificing guardianship, an ample pension. 
She spends much of her time with her brother, 
and comforts him in his desponding hours. 
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She is strong, courageous, wise, generous, and 
good. Heaven bless her, wherever she goes ! 
Mr. and Mrs. Quinland have been travelling 
in Europe since their marriage. We first 
made their acquaintance at Rome. Quinland 
there confided to us the family papers, to be 
made use of as should seem to us good. The 
papers were sealed up in the box that he had 
received from Dr. Hoogstragen. We will take 
leave of the reader, by quoting the concluding 
sentences of our hero's diary : — " To-day I am 
thirty years of age. When we look back, how 
brief and shadowy a period of time it^ seems ! 
If we enter into numerical calculation, and 
think of more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand hours, or fifteen million minutes, of 
one mai^s life, our existence here appears to 
be invested with the dignity of magnitude; 
but it is only the magnitude of division, and, 
if we may suppose an infinite division of a 
given quantity, and still attach a positive value 
to the quotient, we may falsely argue ourselves 
into the belief that our days on earth are 
everlasting. We may deceive ourselves in 
every way ; but the eternal laws that govern 
our being never heed our miscalculations. 
Solid realities underlie life as well as the world. 




